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Review of the Month 


T HE new Japan-U.S. Security Pact acquired full approval of the 
Japanese Diet automatically without the action by the House of 


Councillors on June 19, 30 days after the treaty was referred to the 
Lower House (as provided for in Article 61 of the Japanese Constitu- 

NEW JAPAN-U.S. tion). The new treaty took effect swift- 

SECURITY PACT RATIFIED ly five days later with the exchange of 
instruments of ratification in Tokyo between Foreign Minister Aiichiro 
Fujiyama and U.S. Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II on June 23. 
On the same day, Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi manifested his in- 
tention to resign in order to cope with the new turn in Japanese politics 
following the effectuation of the new pact. Mr. Kishi is expected to 
resign as soon as the new president of the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party is named to succeed him. Mentioned most prominently as 
candidates to replace Mr. Kishi are Hayato Ikeda (Minister of Inter- 
national Trade & Industry in the present Cabinet), Banboku Ohno 
(Vice-President of the Liberal-Democratic Party) and Mitsujiro Ishii 
(Chairman of the party’s executive committee). Although the Socialist 
Party is opposed to the choice from among this trio for the reason 
that they are “‘similarly to blame” for the ratification of the new Japan- 
U.S. security pact as Mr. Kishi, the Japanese public in general does 
not in the least in doubt as to the naming of a Liberal-Democrat to 
succeed Mr. Kishi, and no public desire for a ‘‘Socialist Government” 
is noted. It is thus evident that the opposers to Mr. Kishi are not 
necessarily supporters of the Socialist Party, a fact demanding the 
self-reflection on the part of Japanese Socialists. The Socialist practice 
to speak of parliamentarism without action does not win public trust. 
Socialists, just as Liberal-Democrats, are responsible for the return of 
Diet business to normal. 

The new security treaty, which was signed in Washington on January 
19, was submitted to the Diet on February 5, and the Diet approval 
came about four months and a half later. The Diet approval of the 
new security treaty, however, has left many problems unsettled. There 
was no compromise possible with the Socialist Party regarding the pact 
ratification, as it was opposed to it from the start. Hence, it was 
incumbent on the Government to make more earnest endeavors to ex- 
plain the contents of the treaty more minutely to the public through 
Diet deliberations. There is no denying that the bungling of Govern- 
ment leaders in their replies to Diet interpellations on the pact resulted 
in the increasing mistrust in the new treaty by the masses. With Diet 
deliberations reaching no definite conclusion, the Diet proceedings were 
obstructed by the filibusterism of Socialists, and finally led to the 
‘“compulsory” passage of the pact in the Lower House by the solo 
resolution of the ruling party. Thus, the crux of the problem was 
shifted from the discussion of whether the pact was acceptable or not 
but to the controversy over the crisis of parliamentarism. In these 
cicumstances, the Government is called upon to try to return the Diet 
procedure to normal as soon as passible and to seek the full under- 
standing of the new treaty by the people. Many are still dubious of 
various provisions in the new treaty including those pertaining to the 
scope of ‘‘Far East,” the incidental action of the U.S. force in Japan, 
prior consultation, and the definite term of the treaty, The very fact 


that the new treaty is a great improvement over the out- 
going pact has not been fully brought home to the knowledge 
of the nation. Considering that the existing security pact will 
continue in force in the absence of the new pact, the major- 
ity will agree that a better arrangement, even with some 
defects uncorrected, is more desirable. It should be driven 
home to the public mind that neutrality is impossible in a 
country as unarmed as Japan. In this respect, the Govern- 
ment was not sufficiently scrupulous and painstaking in its 
effort to obtain the public understading for the new security 
pact. With Prime Minister Kishi finally mainfesting his 
will to resign after the exchange of ratification for the new 
treaty, a general election should be held at an early date 
to make the new treaty justifiably acceptable by the nation 
through the verdict of voters. The justifiability of the new 
treaty can be claimed only through the process of a general 
election. 


'HE scheduled visit of President Eisenhower to Japan 

on June 19 on the occasion of the centennial marking 
the start of friendly relations between the United States 
and Japan was abruptly postponed at the request of the 

IKE’S. VISIT Japanese Government. To ask a State 

POSTPONED guest formally invited by the Japanese 
Government to delay his set visit is certainly wanting in 
courtesy from the standpoint of diplomatic etiquette even 
under the impact of contingencies. It is hoped that the 
Government will not bungle in the handling of future 
developments. From the visit to Japan by the President 
(in office) of the United States, her greatest ally, the first 
diplomatic exchange of the kind in the history of the two 
nations, the Japanese people expected the further cement- 
ing of friendly relations between the two countries across 
the Pacific, and we cannot be too regretful. Disturbances 
created by Communist elements and the antimain-current 
faction of Zengakuren at the Tokyo international airport 
at the time of the arrival of Mr. Hagarty, press secretary 
of Mr. Eisenhower, who came to make arrangements for 
the President’s visit to Japan, were severely taken to task 
by public opinion. Zengakuren (Main-current) riotors, 
nevertheless, made the forcible entry into the premises of 
the Diet building on June 15. The repetition of such 
planned acts of mass violence certainly held the danger 
of causing unforeseen outbreaks in case of the visit of 
the U.S. President as scheduled. Under the provisions 
of the Japanese Police Duties Law, the recourse to pre- 
cautionary measures against planned uses of violence, such 
as preventive arrests or checking up of belongings, is 
banned, and hence, the guarding capacity of the police 
force is extremely restricted. The Prime Minister stated that 
he was compelled to have the U.S. President’s visit post- 
ponded because he had not absolutely sure of policing 
Operations, and in this respect he acted right. The out- 
break of any unfortunate events during the visit of President 
Eisenhower results in developments totally contrary to the 
original aim of the visit to strengthen friendly relations to 
the delight of radical elements working to estrange Japan 
from the United States. There is no doubt that the over- 


whelming majority of the Japanese people was and is 


teady to welcome Mr. Eisenhower to Japan. It cannot 
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be denied, however, that the action and speech of grour 
who feared that Mr. Eisenhower’s visit, coinciding witk 
the political confusion in Japan, might be utilized for the 
support of Kishi regime, came strongly to the surface. 
Such groups were represented not only by the Socialists 
and Sohyo, but also by the anti-main-current factions 
within the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party. There are 
also many who wished the deferment of the visit from 
the pure spirit of friendly concern that the postponement | 
would avert the possible breach of etiquette in the course 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s sojourn here. The visit scheduled 
after all was ill-timed. 


ie is noteworthy that the mass movement against the 
Kishi Government and the U.S.-Japan Security Pact 
was quickly and ingeniously forged into the anti-American 
drive on the occasion of the scheduled visit of President 

FREEDOM IN Eisenhower. The progress of this 

EXCESS manipulation became increasingly clear 
by a series of new developments as the date of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s arrival in Tokyo approached, such as the intensi- 
fication of demonstrations around the U.S. Embassy and 
the outbreak at the Tokyo international airport at the 
time of Mr. Hagerty’s landing. The visit of Mr. Eisen- 
hower to Japan, announced at the time when the anti- 
security pact movement was in full swing, offered a golden 
chance to anti-American influences to link a mass move- 
ment. When asked to choose between the Communist 
bloc and the camp of free democracies, the absolute majority 
of the Japanese people is sure to name the latter. Even 
those on the side of free democracies, however, may be 
opposed to the security pact or in favor of the resignation 
of the Kishi Cabinet. These three problems, therefore, 
should be considered separately. In popular campaigns 
for getting the signatures of passers-by or union members 
in support, however, these three problems, or two of them 
in some cases, are generally combined together in the 
“‘package slogans.”’ The mechanism of signature-collection 
drives is so ingeniously contrived that signers in support 
of only one of the three proposals are taken to support 
the “‘three in package” when they have once signed. When 
trade unions conduct movements for wage raises, the slogan 
lists the wage boost and the anti-Security Pact demand toge- 
ther, and workers in favor of the wage increase are taken to 
be opposed to the security treaty. Workers let the slogan go 
as it is, as they want wage raised any way, and the opposi- 
tion to the security pact is declared as the unanimous resolu- 
tion of trade unions concerned. With all trade unions fol- 
lowing this formula, it is superficially shown that all unions 
are against the security pact. It is only natural that for- 
eigners not well acqainted with practices Japanese should 
be easily deceived into believing that all Japan is opposed 
to the security pact and anti-American, as even the Japa- 
nese are mostly ignorant of this contrivance. To be exact, 
disturbances have taken place only in the vicinity of the 
Diet building and they have been exaggeratedly played up 
In newspapers. Practically no changes have taken place 
in the daily mode of popular living. Factories have been 
kept in full operation without a hitch, and movie houses, 
theatres and baseball grounds have been packed to capacity. 
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Freedoms of speech, association and assembly are liberally 

upheld in Japan, a country where the Socialists, any other 

parties and even the Communists may take the reins of 
government if they get the majority in general elections 

held without any restrictions. Japan is a country entirely 

different from some countries in which administrators 

“cannot be criticized.” Excessively free, the Japanese 
people have nothing to fear, and they are apt to go to 
excess. 

Japan’s economic growth has been energetic after the 
war, and the income of the working class has comfortably 
increased. Summer seasonal allowances for workers this 

year are estimated some 10-20% higher than those last 
year. Thus, the Japanese nation is not in the least pressed 
politically as well as economically. Foreign observers are 
mistaken if they consider that Japan is destined to follow 
the same path as South Korea and Turkey. 


: EVEN leading newspapers published a Joint Declaration 

urging violence to be wiped out and parliamentarism 
to be protected under the date of June 17. It appears 
that the forcible entry into the premises of the Diet build- 

ANTI-VIOLENCE JOINT ing by student rioters on 

DECLARATION BY PRESS June 15 was too much 
for the press. The intensity of current mass demonstrations 
‘gained further momentum by the solo Diet approval of 
the new Japan-U.S. Security Pact by the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party led by Prime Minister Kishi in the 
House of Representatives against the stiff demand by the 
Opposition for ‘‘more exhaustive” deliberation. At the time 
of the passage of the pact through the Lower House, all 
newspapers were unanimous in attacking Prime Minister 
in a tone so bitter as to minimize or even almost com- 
pletely ignore the background which had led the Prime 
Minister to decide on the solo approval of the treaty, that 
is, the Socialist filibusterism by violence. And many are 
still critical of Mr. Kishi’s action alone. Had newspapers 
been judicious enough to attack the Socialist violence 
within the Diet chamber with the same bitterness as they 
flayed the Prime Minister at that time, the situation would 
not have become so critical. While newspapers were toler- 
ating the recourse to violence by a section of the masses 
to force their claims through which they were unable to 
achieve by virtue of speech by calling them in such am- 
biguous terms as ‘‘demonstrations” or the “‘use of force,” 
the public in general has been led to become acquiescent 
to the use of violence. The use of violence, if repeated 
with impunity, would tend to benumb the popular mind 
and pave the way for greater violence. Violence should 
always be nipped in the bud. It is apparent that news- 
papers have so far tolerated the use of violence as_ being 
made justifiable by Mr. Kishi’s action, and this attitude 
of newspapers may be said to have fomented the increas- 
ing recourse to violence. Since the bloody outbreak at 
the Diet premises on June 15, however, the tone of press 
editorials has made a big change. We do not mean that 
newspapers were not opposed to the use of violence. It 
is true that they denied violence, but their denial was not 
driven home to the public mind as their claim for the 
wiping out of violence was overshadowed by their criticism 
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of Prime Minister Kishi. The fact that newspapers have 
thus become conscious of this failure will certainly go a 
long way toward improving the situation. 


FSPECIALLY notable among the recent cases of violence 
by demonstrators was the recourse to mass violence 
by Zengakuren, (the National Council of University Stu- 


dents). It is not too much to say that Zengakuren has 
TWO responsible for almost all the re- 
ZENGAKUREN cent cases of mass violence. In the 


camp of Zengakuren, however, the main-current faction 
and the anti-main-current faction follow entirely different 
guiding theories and action policies (See the March, 1960 
issue for ‘‘Zengakuren”). The anti-main-current faction 
was responsible for the riot at the Tokyo international 
airport at the time of the arrival of Mr. Hagarty on June 
10, but the outbreak in the premises of the Diet building 
on June 15 was attributable to the main current faction. 
The two outbreaks are well indicative of the two differ- 
ent ideological flow within Zengakuren. The anti-main- 
current faction, which had stood behind by branding the 
excesses of the main-current faction as the ultra-leftist 
adventurism, resorted to the worst of violence at the time 
of Mr. Hagarty’s arrival, but this is not in the least sur- 
prising. In view of the great importance attached by the 
Japan Communist Party to the struggle against the United 
States, it was only natural that the anti-main-current fac- 
tion with its members formally listed with the Communist 
Party should have worked to prevent President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Japan. In contrast, a group of Trotskyist 
students who bolted the Communist Party forms the 
The latter faction 
holds that its radical action is just a means for enabling 


neucleus of the main-current faction. 


the laboring class to establish a beachhead for revolution, 
and brands the ‘“‘Hagarty case” as a nonsensical intrigue 
of the Communist Party which unnecessarily directed the 
energy of the masses toward anti-Americanism. The two 
factions thus have been acting under entirely different 
guiding principles. For other student demonstrators 
not ideologically linked with the two factions, however, 
there are no particularly profound ideological backgrounds 
when they join one faction or another in mass drives. 
They join in the drives of either of the two factions on 
simple motives, and such students account for the majority 
of young demonstrators. In Japan where the educational 
level is extremely high, university students are still regarded 
as immature in society, and, they cannot lead public opinion, 
a state entirely different from that in South Korea or 
Turkey. In truth, public opinion is frowning upon the 
excesses of students. 


and some other organizations are acting with students as 


In the current drives, trade unions 


they are following the common campaigns against the 
security pact and the Kishi regime. 
ments in Japan are bound to become normalized with the 
steady exit of common struggle goals through the resign- 
ation of Prime Minister Kishi, the holding of a general 
election, and the effectuation of the new security pact. 


Hence, mass move- 


The recent trend of national economy is featured by 
the continued increment of ultimate demand, the apparent 
standstill of production and shipments, the upward march 
of manufactured goods inventories, and the bearish move- 
ment of wholesale prices. It may thus be noted that the 
signs are becoming steadily manifest that business, on the 
sound hike for some time, has begun to mark time, al 
though it remains to be seen whether such signs are just 
temporary in nature or bound to continue. 


Production & Shipments :—The production index for 
April (mining and manufacturing inclusive : 1955= 100: 
seasonal variations adjusted) stood at 215.8, receding margi- 
nally by 0.8% from March, but up 29.7% over a year 
ago. Industrial production has continued almost static 
since February, and the standstill in outputs became more 
notably apparent in many branches in April. Iron and 
steel products and petroleum, on the active gain for 
several months, registered partial slips in April, and non- 
ferrous metals, coal products, textiles, paper and pulp, 
cement and lumber also dived comfortably. On the other 
hand, machinery alone continued to swell at a fair tempo. 
The index of producers’ shipments (1955=100: seasonal 
variations adjusted) took almost the same course with 
April registering 193.8, down 1.2% from March to continue 
the dip since February, this year. April shipments, when 
studied by individual industries, however, presents a pic- 
ture somewhat different from production, as iron and 
steel products, machinery, chemicals and cement receded 
perceptibly. Coal, however, continued active with the 
April shipments reaching 4,194,000 tons. 


1. Production, Shipment & Inventory Indices 


(1955= 100) 
: Producers’ Inventories Inventories 
Production* Shipments (A) (B) 
1959—April ..... 167.0 156.7 146.3 163.7 
Midiy?. lieder 173.5 160.1 146.8 167.1 
ofa Sale ae ay 181.1 167.4 147.2 168.3 
Jiri eames 183.6 169.8 147.5 170.9 
August 184.8 172.6 150.7 gS 
September 189.7 177.3 153.6 176.3 
October .... 191.4 180.7 161.8 175.0 
November. . . 198.2 186.5 162.1 176.3 
December . . . 202.4 189.0 162.2 179.9 
1960—January.... 211.1 196.0 167.1 183.1 
February ... 217.3 197.2 169.6 188.1 
Marcheitan .ac 217.6 196.2 171.7 194.3 
Aprile eye. tae 215.8 193.8 174.3 191.4 
Notes: *Mining and manufacturing inclusive: All indices adjusted 


to seasonal variations: Inventories A...Manufactured goods: 
Inventories B...... Raw & processed materials: April (1960) 
figures preliminary. 


Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


Inventories :—With production marking time but ship- 
ments retreating at a faster tempo, inventories of manufac- 
tured goods in hands of producers hiked appreciably with the 
April-end index (1955=100 : seasonal variations adjusted) 
registering 174.3, up 1.5% over a month ago. Manu- 
factured goods inventories, on the steady increase since 
May, 1959, have accelerated the rising pace since the 
early part of 1960. On the group list, however, coal 
stocks at the end of April dwindled to less than one- 
half of the level a year ago, but the inventories of manu- 
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factured goods increased by 23.9% in the corresponding 
period with iron and steel products, machinery and 
petroleum products particularly up by about 40.0% in the 

past one year, and cotton spinning also swelling by more 

than 30.0%. As the scale of shipments has comfortably 

increased in the interim, bulging inventories do not 

necessarily mean excessive surpluses, but the signs of 

oversupplies have already become partially noted for 

textile goods, pulp, and steel products, and production 

cutbacks have been urged in some sections such as wool- 

len yarn and designated steel products. The index of 

raw and processed materials inventories (1955=100 : season- 

al variations adjusted) stood at 191.4, retreating by 1.5% 

from the preceding month, apparently because of a lull in 

their imports as production and raw materials consumption 

have come to a standstill at a high level. According to 

present indications, however, raw materials stocks in hands 

of producers are not likely to run short of demand for the 

time being. 


Wholesale Prices :—Wholesale prices, bearishly stable 
since the start of the year, continued soundly soft from 
April through May, and the weekly wholesale price in- 
dex (June, 1950=100) for the first week of June stood at 
162.5, registering a marginal loss of 0.1% from a month 
ago. Studied by component groups, foodstuffs and sund- 
ries alone recovered slightly in the preceding one month 
while other groups either remained unchanged or weak- 


ened. The composite index with foodstuffs excluded 
2. Weekly Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 

vee F Compared with 

une OO 

Ist Week lst Week May January 

a ; Ist Week Ist Week 
Composites... See 162.7 162.5 © 0.1 © 1.8 
Roodstufists t.areamecn 161.2 162.1 + 0.6 © 3.6 
LextileSy sae: ck eae 77.2 76.5 © 0.9 © 4.1 
ESWCLS ee i omens ee 169.5 169.5 & 0.9 
WEEN CNIS Lee ee 238.2 236.5 © 0.7 2.0 
Machinery... acti me 186.8 186.3 © 0.5 
Bldg. materials ..... 271.0 270.8 + 0.1 © 2.7 
Chemicalsie sin ee 104.1 103.8 ~ 0.2 + 1.8 
Sundties.*. 2-1. ae 148.0 148.3 0.2 oO 0.1 

Composite (exclusive of 

LOOGSGUitS) meee eae 163.1 162.7 © 0.3 +) 1.4 
Producer Goods ...... L7LEO 170.6 © 0.3 © 1.3 
Consumer Goods. ..... 147.8 148.2 ) 0.3 © 2.9 


Source: Economic Planning Agency. 
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slipped 0.3% during the one month since early May. 
Compared with the position in mid-January, the first- 
week (June) index was 4.1% lower for textile products, 
3.6% down for foodstuffs, 2.7% less for building materi- 
als, and 2.0% weaker for materials. It is noted that the 
‘groups which had soared energetically from the fall of 
1959 through the year-end made particularly comfortable 
The weakness of steel products and textile goods 
is well reflective of somewhat excessive supplies. 


_ Foreign Trade :—Japan’s exports in May totalled $311 
million, up marginally by $0.6 million or 0.2% over the 
April figure, according to customs statistics, while the 
imports in the same month stood at $385 million, up 
$29.5 million or 8.3%. On the list of major exports in 
May, textile goods and steel products made fair gains, 
but machinery (especially ships) dived sharply. In con- 
trast, all cardinal items on the May import list, such as 
fibrous raw materials, iron ore, scrap steel, crude oil and 
machinery, increased in unison. As compared with the 
corresponding month in 1959, the May exports were 
12.1% larger in value, and the imports were also 19.4% 
bulkier, although it is noted that the rising pace of ex- 
ports has begun to slacken. Held responsible for this 
trend is the steady decline of export prices since the start 
of calendar 1960, although the standstill of the sales to 
the United States has offered a partial damper. On the 
contrary, the prices of imported goods have continued 
bullish, barring unconditional optimism as to the balance 
of international payments in 1960. The Government, 
however, takes a view that the international payments 
balance will continue to stand in the black in view of the 


3. Foreign Trade & Foreign Currency Holdings 
(In $ million) 


Trade* Foreign Exchange Foreign Currency 
Exports Imports Balance** eserves 
1959—Apr. ... 261 299 35 1,009 
Mayenne ato 322 64 1,073 
ince..." "273 325 32 1,105 
Sulyy 9... © 300 314 97 1,201 
Nears ye SOL 290 % 20 1,181 
Septs 4... . 283 299 28 1,209 
Oct. «tr. 345 298 41 1,250 
NOV. 5 293 290 41 1,291 
Dec. 394 373 30 Vy322 
1960—Jan. or 28 331 6 1,328 
BED: ws .ce=) 9 O18 364 6 7 Wesel 
Mars. a. . + 350 435 31 1,361 
Apr 2 oll 355 22 1,385 
Mayon <7 Sil 385 _ 1,419 
Notes: *As creared by customs: 


**.) payment excess: others receipt excess. 


Source: Ministry of Finance. 
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expected receipt excess in invisible trade. Meanwhile, 
Japan’s foreign currency holdings have continued increasing 
with the May-end total reaching some $1,419 million. 


Orders for Machinery :—With almost all economic indi- 
cators pointing to the partial standstill of economic oper- 
ations, orders for machinery alone have continued bulging 
at a brisk pace. According to the Economic Planning 
Board (based on reports by 127 key manufacturers), new 
orders for machinery (exclusive of steel ships) received in 
March, this year totalled 82,100 million, registering a 
marked increase of 35.0% over February. The monthly 
average of total orders in the first three months this year 
(January through March) also stood at 76,500 million, 
up nearly 10.0% over the preceding quarter and 59.0% 
larger than the corresponding quarter in 1959. Although 
the production capacity of machinery has kept on expand- 
ing, the volume of new orders has eclipsed the sales frame 
since the second half of 1959, and the backlog of out- 
standing orders has been swelling. The Economic Plan- 
ning Agency, however, is reported to be of opinion that 
the inflow of new orders for machinery has hit the ceiling, 
while it is predicted in a section of economists that busi- 
ness will begin to take a downward turn in the second 
half of fiscal 1960, and that the state of overproduction 
may ensue from the energetic expansion of production 
equipments. 


4. Orders Received & Sales in Machinery Industry* 
(In ¥100 million) 


Monthly Orders 


Average received Sales Backlogs 
1058 Jan. DeCs wea squire aw usens 323 395 3,730 
1959-=Jan's Mare cass Soe aie es 436 385 3,974 

Aprsjune 29255 SR ER 452 435 4,083 

Tia ysSep te. ssa ue a cs Bs coed 545 447 4,448 
OctDeer Se cc ee ee 606 494 4,914 
1960—Jan.-Mars si.csniee a8 of 682 581 5,307 
Tak 2 peter Be ees ee 618 427 5,160 

Bei tote ae eaten aire vs 607 601 5,182 

Mar iiys sens sd8 eis tas Oh ae 821 715 5,307 
Notes: *Figures for 127 major companies: exclusive of steel ships. 


Source: Economic Planning Agency. 


Money Movement :—In order to cope with the possible 
advent of a recession, therefore, it is urged in some mone- 
tary circle that money should be made easier by the lowering 
of money rates, including the Bank of Japan discount rates, 
for further spurring investments. As far as the money market 
is concerned, however, there are no signs that a recession 
is around the corner. Money eased somewhat in April 
due to a partial excess of financial fund payments, over 
withdrawals, but quickly tightened in May when the public- 
to-Treasury balance reached ¥41,900 million and the 
demand for funds swelled. Taking the All Banks Accounts, 
for instance, the increase of loans reached a huge total 
of 106,100 million, well in excess of the gain of 85,800 
million a year ago, as the demand for funds for equipment 
investments and running expenses grew. This tendency 
has continued into June. The Bank of Japan note issue 
at the end Of the second week of June reached 792,900 
million, increasing by £98,700 million or 12.8% over a 
year ago, well indicating the strong demand for industrial 
funds as well as the increment of national purchasing 
power. Hence, no immediate lowering of money rates to 
unnecessarily stimulate business operations appears likely. 


Stiffened :—Money, which had grown easy in April 
became stiff again in May. The reflux of bank notes, 
however, continued favorable until the middle part of May, 
and payment reserve deposits by commercial banks with 
the Bank of Japan were bulky in the latter half of April. 
In the absence of particular restraints, therefore, the 
money market fared comparatively calm throughout May, 
although monetary operations tended to grow busier in 
the latter part of the month as the note issue swelled at a 
faster tempo. 


Note Issue Level Up:—The volume of notes in cir- 
culation would usually dwindle in Japan in May after the 
seasonal expansion in April which marks the start of a 
new fiscal year. Hence, the Bank of Japan estimated that 
the reflux of notes in May would reach 50,000 million, 
but the actual reflux for the month was restricted to 
£35,000 million, slightly larger than the corresponding 
figure of 30,000 million a year ago in May, 1959. While 
the demand for Bank of Japan notes a year ago was not 
sizable and the poor reflux was not particularly noteworthy, 
the recent movement of bank notes deserves close atten- 
tion. Meanwhile, the note issue in May this year was 
17.7% larger than a year ago and the average monthly 
balance was also 17.2% bulkier. Held basically respon- 
sible for the latest trend of bank notes is the steady in- 
crease in income parallel with the expansion of the nation’s 
economic scale. As consumption has accordingly swelled, 
the scale of bank note circulation has consequently soared. 
The attempt by provincial banks to replenish cash holdings 
in the areas hit by one of the worst tidal waves in history 
in the northern part of the country for loans to sufferers 
and earlier payments of seasonal bonuses on the spur of a 
business boom were other factors which forced the poor 
return of notes to the central bank. 


Financial Funds :—The excess of financial fund with- 
drawals over payments in May reached 41,900 million, 
almost equal to the original estimate of *£40,000 million 
and nearly thrice the like excess of 14,400 million a 
year ago. The bulky excess of withdrawals was chiefly 
attributable to the fair inflow of tax payments which in 
May totalled 86,600 million (as compared with 467,200 
million a year ago). Fair increases were also noted in 
the receipts by the Treasury from special budgetary sour- 
ces such as the food control special account at £36,500 
million (34,200 million a year ago), Government mono- 
polies at ¥16,100 million (£14,000 million), postal life 
insurance at 15,900 million (313,300 million), National 
Railways at ¥8,800 million (46,500 million), and the 
Public Telegraph and Telephone Public Corporation at 
¥ 4,800 million (£1,000 million). As a result, the public- 
to-Treasury balance reached a bulkier total in May than 
a year ago despite comfortable gains in governmental pay- 


ments for public works, compulsory education, and other 
budgetary expenses, 
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BOJ Loans :—With the reflux of notes to the Bank of 


in May exceeded the supply by 7,400 million, but the | 
loans extended by the Bank of Japan during the month © 


dwindled by 100 million, as minor fund. releases were 
made in various forms. 


| 
Japan at 3£34,500 million and the withdrawal excess of : 
financial funds at 41,900 million, the demand for funds © 


{ 
1 
| 


; 


The decrease, however, was far © 


less than the originally-estimated slip of “15,000 million, 


and the outstanding balance of BOJ loans also remained 
on the 300,000 million mark throughout the month, a 
sharp contrast to the £12,000 million decrease in April. — 


As of the end of May, the outstanding loan balance at | 


the central bank stood at ¥334,600 million, some 20,000 
million larger than a year ago at 315,300 million. 


Bankers Meet :—How to accelerate the slip of money 
rates in order to cope with the rising march toward trade 
and exchange liberalization was the main subject discussed 
at the 14th National Bankers Convention held in Tokyo 
on June 6. Commenting on this problem, Finance Minister 
Eisaku Sato told bankers at the convention that it is not 
advisable to have money rates lowered artificially, although 
they should be rationally brought down closer to the 
international levels step by step. As the first step toward 
this goal, Mr. efforts should be earnestly 
directed toward increasing the supply of funds through 
replenishment of net worth, encouragement of savings and 
induction of sound foreign capital, and equitably balancing 
the fund supplies and demands by curbing excessive fund 
requirements. Banks on their part should also work for 
the rational retrenchment of expenses to invite the climate 
favorable for the lowering of money rates, the Finance 
Minister added. 


Sato said, 


Touching on the same subject, Governor Masamichi 
Yamagiwa of the Bank of Japan urged that money rates 
should first be made more elastic before they are lowered 
in preparation for exchange liberalization. Although the 
money rate policy in Japan has become increasingly elas- 
tic in recent years, but the money rates have not as yet 
grown flexible enough to fluctuate freely in compliance 
with the movement of fund supplies and demands on both 
short-term and long-term money markets, Mr. Yamagiwa 
asserted, adding that the restoration of full flexibility to 
money rates is of primary importance at this stage. 


Money in May 
(In ¥100 million) 


Pinancialehiincicis |) semen ae one Cage tei 
BOP Roane? ye te eee ee 4 1 4 120 
Other BO]FAccountsue-aeae utes 75 Ey ail 
Note Issues* ca .eu> cient. eee a 345 4 300 
Note Isstie Balance.) eo. 8,699 7,388 
BO] oanwBalancenns ie enenne 3,346 3,153 


Note: 4 decrease or withdrawal excess. 
Source; The Oriental Economist. 
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Stock Market 


Fluctuations :—The Tokyo stock market was subject to 
a series of wide fluctuations from May through June. 


; With the first peak of the year at ¥1,109.47 registered on 


May 7, the Dow-Jones average of 225 pivotals under- 


went six successive changes in excess of 10 each from 


_ May 10 through June 1, and finally hit the low at 967.22 
on June 2. 


The post-collapse recovery, however, was 


“energetic, and the average returned to the *¥F 1,060.00 


mark on June 8, thus retrieving about two-thirds of what 
it lost (£142.25) within less than a week. Noteworthy is 


the fact that the cumulative slip in May through June 


was entirely different in character from the cumulative 


- fall at the close of 1959. Analyzing the two collapses, it 


7 high. 


is noted that the sharpest fall of the Dow-Jones average 


in the present collapse came at the afternoon session of 


the Tokyo Securities Exchange on June 2 when the aver- 
age stood at 925.05, or a loss of 16.5% from the May 
In the collapse in last December, the low stood 
at 834.11 on December 21 from the November 30 peak 
of ¥976.93, or a decline of 14.6%. The average yield of 
all stocks listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange, on 


‘the other hand, rose from 3.6% at the May 7 peak to 


4.1% at the June 2 botton. In the collapse last Decem- 
ber, leading shares such as steels, motors, heavy electric 
machineries, and petroleums registered bulky declines 
while in the present collapse the fall was particularly 
sizable for other growth stocks and major blue-chip 
shares in the international limelight. In another com- 
parison, individual issues which declined more than 40.0% 
(from the previous peak) were comparatively restricted to 
selected leaders (such as Isuzu Motor) in the collapse last 
December, but many other popular issues slipped by 20% 
to 30% much to the dismay of non-professional investors. 
In the current collapse, many leading issues receded by 
more than 40.0% apparently through manipulations by 
professionals. 


Decline Rates of Major Stocks 


Issues Dec. 21 Declines* genes June 2 Declines* 
|S Ta 5 ea 1G (42.09%) “SODV nw 3 ke cs ¥828 (57.0%) 
Renwieis ate 2) a) se ooh 313 (39.0 ) Riken Kogaku . 285 (50.0 ) 
Nissan Motor. ..... 132 (38.0 ) Honda Giken..... 329 (47.0 ) 
(Moyo Kosyo 4... .%. 125 (37.0 ) Nippon Electric . . . 313 (44.0 ) 
Nippon Kogaku ... . 59 (36.0 ) Nippon Kogaku ... 95 (41.0 ) 
roa Nenryo ~..°. 3.0. 134 (34.0 ) Mitsubishi Realty . .115 (41.0 ) 
Nippon Light Metal . .175 (34.0 ) Nippon Gakki ... . 372 (40.0 ) 
Nippon Oil... ae . 100 (33.0 ) Tokyo Marine & Fire 117 (40.0 ) 

bishi Shipbuildin 

| Gener Ae eu 40 (33.0 ) Sumitomo Electric. .105 (39.0 ) 
Teikoku Rayon..... 59 (33.0 ) Mitsui Bussan . 199 (38.0 ) 

Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


*Declines from the preceding peaks. 


Three Causes :—Three cardinal factors are generally held 
responsible for the latest collapse of the Dow-Jones ave- 
rage. The first deterrent came from “‘ within the stock 
market.” In other words, the market grew bearish in 
reaction to the continued spell of excessive bullish ope- 
rations. For instance, the outstanding balance of loans 
by the Japan Securities Finance Co., which was below 
the £20,000 million mark in January, this year, reached 
a new all-time high at 29,300 million on May 2. AIl- 
though the balance began to dwindle somewhat following 
the first fall of stock prices on May 10, buying operations 
continued almost unabated. With the Dow-Jones average 
slipping from the month’s high at ¥1,109 on May 7 to 


¥988 by the end of the month, the outstanding balance 
of N.S.F. loans declined by more than 4,400 million to 
the month-end total of £24,800 million in the correspond- 
ing period. In the interim, credit selling transactions 
markedly receded, but credit buying operations remained 
almost unchanged, and the ratio of the balance of stocks 
bought to the balance of stocks sold stood at 28-fold 
against the normal ratio of about 15-fold. The aggrava- 
tion of the movement of stock transactions on the market 
was ascribable partly to the overestimation made by 
securities circles of the result of the American financiers’ 
visit. Japanese securities circles committed a big blunder 
by expecting too much from a group of American finan- 
ciers who visited Japan just to sound the investment pos- 
sibilities in Japan without having any definite plans. It 
was under this mistaken impression that traders hastened 
to buy any stocks superficially appetizing to foreign in- 
vestors as “‘international shares” in entire disregard of 
acceptable yield points. Such ventures was not expected 
to last long. The second major damper to stock quota- 
tions was the increasing instability of the political situa-. 
tion both at home and abroad. Following the rupture of 
the Paris summit talks, the intensification of a cold war 
has come to be generally feared, and the possible dead- 
lock of East-West exchanges as a result served to dampen 
the market. 

What played the most important role in forcing the 
collapse of stock prices, however, was the increasing con- 
fusion of domestic politics surrounding the ratification of 
the new Japan-U.S. security pact. Traders feared that 
the proposed resignation en bloc of Socialist members of 
the Diet and the exit of the Kishi Cabinet, if realized, 
would acutely affect the stock market. It was in these 
circumstances that the stock prices were subject to a 
drastic fall on the Tokyo securities market on June 2, 
two days before the anti-pact general strike on June 4. 

The third damper may be traced to the pessimistic 
views taken of the general business outlook in the second 
half of fiscal 1960 (October through March). In truth, 
opinons were widely divided on the course which business 
may take in the second half. In some sections, it was 
predicted that the abnormal expansion of production would 
compel the international payments balance to run widely 
into the red while others opined that production, on the 
incessant hike, would result in oversupplies to invite a 
recession. 

Investment Trust:—The fair showing of closed-end 
type subscriptions and the dullness of open-end type 
transactions were the contrasting features of investment 
trust business since April. New establishments of closedend 

Investment Trust Subscriptions 


(In million yen) 


Closed-end Type Open-end Type 


Beate Cancelled Balance Eealy Cancelled Balance 
1959-Aug.. . . 12,220 4,953 226,800 4,275 ~ 50,137 
Sept. . . 14,680 6,687 934,793 2,531 -— 52,668 
Octgraws 15;020 5,321 244,492 Zee — 55,245 
INOWad a> L0,020 4,806 255,007 1,965 _- 57, a 
Dec. . . . 14,810 4,769 265,048 7,824 — 65, 
1960-Jan. . . . 15,290 5,592 274,747 Teote — 9406 
Feb. . . 14,870 6,212 283,405 2,867 — 75,273 
Mar.. . . 12,480 7,421 288 , 464 RD — 76,801 
Apr... . 215,510 7,201 296,772 571 — TW 3d 
May. . . 16,000 5,867 307, 105 472 1,627 76,216 
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more than 2,000 million larger than the April gain. 
On the other hand, open-end type transactions in May 
registered a loss of ¥1,155 million, as new establishments 
were restricted to *#472 million against cancellations at 


*¥F 1,627 million. 


type contracts in May totalled 16,200 million, increasing 
£690 million over April while cancellations in May stood 
at 345,867 million, £1,554 million less than the past peak 
in March. As a result, the net increase in closed-end 
type subscriptions in May registered *£10,333 million, 


Transitions of Week-End Stock Prices 
(Old Dow-Jones Average) 


April May | June 

- " Th “ f ~ 

3th 30th 7th 14th 21th 28th 4th llth 18th 
Average of 225 Pivotals.... 1,088.12 1,091.21 1,109.47 1,065.67 1,041.59 1,044.49 1,018.99 1,046.63 1,024.84 
Bisheries, <i) ce, sic. sai. oor 168.24 175.93 184.46 175.06 172.51 165.66 163.98 169.09 4 170.80 
MINING sini: a si cy say soe 336.61 338.56 356.31 352.47 342.79 330.44 327.72 326.20 © 318.47 
HIOOGSUIILCS : amesu- Mick ems eses) sem 2,361.55 Ee oleele 2,382.51 2,312.45 2,306.22 2,269.57 2,313.34 2,863.33 2,335.10 
Textiles! .. is sae Sites eves 594.96 587.96 651.53 629.71 597.10 577.43 586.12 600.58 585.50 
Papers Pull py ai-anacee as, as sh 699.49 687.17 746.20 715.86 695.36 678.99 669.15 676.51 662.61 
GHEMICalsitem cis sci ies be. =e, is 603.32 613.69 639.72 626.80 592.16 557.21 567.25 588.82 565.20 


2,641.08 2,699.56 2,787.29 2,909.46 2,702.12 2,921.51 2,635.76 2,173.92 2,603.91 


—— = 


Petroleum, Coal Products... 


Glass, Clay, Stone Products. . 2,311.50 2,269.66 2,322.98 2,170.46 2,227 82 2,202.42 2,245.94 2,299.79 2,182.72 
Primary MVletalsi. sy) «ae te) me 319.15 318.72 326.28 320.35 319.76 305.66 308.34 317.84 311.72 j 
Machinery. <) <1... tens; ste) 0) - 1,095.84 1,144.37 1,127.63 1,041.33 1,012.67 971.91 1,009.15 1,048.92 1,043.88 " 
Electric Machines, Tools ... 1,217.24 1,233.54 1,227.77 1,108.55 1,089.82 1,042.15 1,077.90 1,122.86 1,098.94 
Transportation Machinery . . 693.11. 694.83 698.71 675.72 659.47 620.64 623.41 655.43 628.34 
Precision Machines ...... 1,085.38 1,062.24 1,037.79 992.80 981.23 898.91 891.19 905.33 910.49 . 
Other Manufactures...... 1,976.55 1,936.99 1,935.67 1,752.44 1,723.74 1,695.05 1,721.76 1,771.23 1,817.25 : 
ComMerce? - eA cate Vrs? = ne Fos, vs 2,198.99 2,200.73 2,192.57 2,078.29 1,982.61 1,923.13 1,948.80 2,054.92 1,991.96 : 
Banking, Insurance ...... 835.01 831.83 835.75 795.11 760.84 753.66 750.48 768.02 747.29 
Realge statemren such. t+ ani task 3,361.70 3,320.44 3,291.86 3,339.51 3,228.41 3,098.23 3,123.64 3,180.75 3,133.15 
Land Transportation ..... 657.82 653.15 654.72 657.38 628.80 617.71 619.72 621.94 611.97 
Oceans Shipping”. | a - 164.59 170.26 167.85 167.00 167.40 162.93 156.05 158.46 152.78 
Warehousing: jossls 00). b= 1,392.08 1,359.15 1,369.05 1,326.23 1,257.15 1,197.90 1,191.30 1,155.08 1,145.25 
Dlectricity, Gas Geen yereiatea.) « 220.74 221.27 227.14 223.86 221.73 221.79 220.12 221.10 219.33 
DC RVICC SEM Reh. kedi-micrsars icin 437.19 437.81 448,74 454.58 460.68 447.95 446.97 444.47 446.70 


Note: Stocks listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 


iF Errata :—The number of shares handled by Nikko Securities Co. should have been 15,180,000,000 instead of as printed in Page 345 of June 
issue ; while the number of shares handled by Yamaichi Securities Co. should have been 9,100,000.000 instead of as printed in Page 347 of 


June issue. 
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The start of the use of Japanese yen in international 
exchange transactions and the establishment of transfer- 
able “‘non-resident free-yen accounts” are considered 
highly significant in Japan’s endeavor for trade and ex- 
_ change liberalization. How, then, will such new liberali- 
_Zation steps influence the future course of Japan’s economy, 
and how will they change the trend of ‘‘ hot money” 
seeking to profit from money rate fluctuations in different 
_ countries? 


a uy ae 


Yen Exchange & Free Yen Accounts 


The Government finally decided to permit the use of 
_ Japanese Yen in international transactions as from July 1. 
Although exchange liberalization resulting from the new 
step is still restricted in scale, it is none the less epochal 
in importance ‘as it enable Japanese Yen, orphaned on the 
_ international money market for nearly 20 years through- 
out and after the Pacific War, to take the first step again 
in world transactions. Roughly speaking, liberalization 
of exchange is taken to comprise three phases, namely : 
liberalization of possession of foreign currency, free con- 
vertibility between domestic and foreign currencies, and 
the freedom of exchange rate fluctuations. There are 
certain limits, however, to liberalization of foreign cur- 
rency possession and that of exchange rate fluctuations. 
Hence, it is generally considered that exchange liberaliza- 
tion principally means the return of convertibility between 
the domestic and foreign currencies. Regarding the lib- 
eralization of foreign currency possession in Japan, the 
possession by trading houses has been partially liberalized 
already, but it can hardly be expected that the privilege 
may be extended to the public in general. Similarly, 
the fluctuations of foreign exchange rates have been par- 
tially liberalized, but the range of such fluctuations is 
still restricted in substance to 1.0% above or below the 
IMF parity, thus showing that there is a limit to libera- 
lization in this phase. In Japan, the range of fluctuations 
is still restricted to 0.5% above or below the IMP parity, 
and further liberalization may be urged sooner or later, 
although the Government so far has refrained from touch- 
ing on this point. In the process of currency convertibility 
liberalization, the privilege is generally recognized first to 
foreigners in countries in Western Europe, and Japan is 
also following this formula. 


i 


Establishment of Free Yen Accounts 


The establishment of free yen accounts marks the ad- 
vent of a system under which the yen currency has been 
made freely convertible into any foreign currency: the 
return of convertibility to yen, in other words. The new 
system, as announced by the Government, still places the 
following three restrictions: 1) The restriction on pos- 
sessors: possessors are restricted to non-residents (cor- 
porations or individuals without residence in Japan, 
foreigners in most cases ; 2) The restriction on acquisi- 
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tion: the yen currency is not recognized as free yen un- 
less acquired through the following three procedures—a) 
Yen received by non-residents in lieu of foreign currency 
remittances ; b) Yen received by non-residents in payment 
for current transactions (for the exportation of goods to 
Japan, freight and insurance charges, etc.) and others au- 
thorized for remittances in foreign currency under the 
Foreign Investment Law; and c) Yen transferred from 
other “‘free-yen accounts”: 3) The restriction on opera- 
tions: Employment of funds in free yen accounts for 
investment in securities and trust transactions is not per- 
mitted, although non-residents are allowed to open ‘“‘ free 
yen accounts” with any authorized exchange banks in 
Japan in any deposit form. In sum, the system is so ar- 
ranged as to enable foreigners who bring foreign currency 
into Japan or receive the yen currency in current transac- 
tions to take back foreign currency freely at any time. 


Induction of Yen Exchange 


Induction of yen exchange pursues the end opposite 
to the objective of the establishment of free yen accounts. 
Since the war’s termination, the use of the yen currency 
for transactions with foreign countries was legally banned 
until June 30, this year, as yen was not included in the 
group of ‘“‘ designated ’’ currencies for settlement under the 
Foreign Exchange Control Law. As from July 1, how- 
ever, yen was added to the list of ‘‘ designated” curren- 
cies and settlement via free yen accounts has been recogniz- 
ed as a ““standard settlement.” This marked the start of 
induction of yen exchange. As from July 1, therefore, 
trade transactions with foreign countries may freely be 
conducted and settled in the yen currency. Foreigners 
can receive payments for their exports to Japan in yen 
and can also make payments for their imports from Japan, 
inclusive of freight and insurance charges, in yen in free 
yen accounts. Hence, yen in free yen accounts may not 
necessarily be converted into foreign currency, and it be- 
comes necessary to increase yen exchange transactions in 
order to widen free yen accounts. 


Money Rate Privileges 


To encourage active yen exchange transactions, the 
Bank of Japan has decided to extend preferential treat- 
ments to yen exchange transactions, as follows: 1) Yen 
usance export bills will be discounted on the same basis 
as export advance bills eligible for rediscount by the Bank 
of Japan, at *£0.015 per diem (5.475% per annum). 
When exchange banks discount yen usance export bills 
received from Japanese exporters, such exchange banks 
are required to make advance payments in yen funds until 
bills become due. Hence, exchange banks, unless equip- 
ped with sufficient funds, are apt to become short of 
funds unless they are unable to encash such bills before 
they fall due. In London and New York, exchange banks 
get such bills discounted in the discount market. In the 
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absence of a discount market in Japan, therefore, the 
Bank of Japan is called upon to rediscount them. The 
rediscount rate of 30.015 per diem is thus the same as 
that for export advance bills recognized by the Bank of 
Japan as being eligible for rediscount (that is, the bills 
drawn by exporters to get loans from banks for funds to 
purchase export goods). In other words, yen usance ex- 
port bills at this stage are treated on the basis equal to 
export advance bills. Thus, export advance bills and yen 
usance export bills are similarly termed as export bills: 
2) Yen usance import bills are authorized for collateral 
loans on the same terms as for the import settlement 
bills at 340.02 per diem (7.3% per diem). Import set- 
tlement bills are drawn by importers in order to make 
loans from banks for raising funds necessary for settling 
foreign currency bills. Yen usance import bills similarly 
are treated as coming under yen financing operations. 
Hence, import settlement bills and yen usance import 
bills are both called import bills. How, then, are the 
possible effects of the advent of free yen accounts and the 
adoption of the yen exchange on the future course of the 
Japanese economy? Let us take a brief glance. 

Abstractly speaking, the inflow of foreign funds through 
the induction of the yen exchange may work to lower 
money rates in Japan, or the yen exchange, if rationally 
utilized, may invite various advantages. What, then, are 
the concrete repercussions? 


Yen as Local Currency 


Advantages resulting from the use of yen exchange 
may be roughly designated as follows: a) Foreign cur- 
rency can be economized; b) Exchange risks are made 
dispensable, as the Japanese side is not required to con- 
vert foreign currency into yen; c) Yen transactions are 
made with other foreign currencies on overseas mar- 
kets. In consequence, the yen exchange market is expand- 
ed, and the exchange rate for yen is stabilized; d) Japan 
can receive various commissions resulting from yen ex- 
change transactions including the discounting of bills. 
Generally speaking, however, not much can be expected 
from the utilization of yen exchange. Even before the 
war when exchang> transactions were completely unrest- 
ricted, yen exchange was not widely used. Settlements 
by yen exchange once reached about 50.0% of total trade 
settlements, but it was only in trade with Manchuria and 
China under specific circumstances. In other cases, yen 
exchange in those days was used largely for the so-called 
house bills for transactions between the main offices of 
trading houses in Japan and their branches abroad. Such 
house bills could economize foreign currencies in dealings 
between the main offices and branches, but did not help 
save foreign currencies used by branch offices in making 


purchases abroad. In sum, yen is still a local currency 


from the international standpoint, and foreigners may not 
make wide use of it, according to certain quarters. Hence, 
the need of extending yen credits to foreign countries for 
the wider use of yen exchange may be urged in the fu- 
ture as a pump-priming for ‘‘ endearing ” 


markets, particularly Southeast Asia, 


yen to foreign 
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Money Rates Offers A Brake 
The high interest rate on yen export bills is another — 
handicap. As stated, the rediscount rate for yen usance — 
export bills by the Bank of Japan stands at ¥0.015 per | 
diem. When foreign currency usance bills are used in-@ 
stead, the money rates are comfortably Jower. As of May © 
25, such money rates were ¥0.01 for dollar bills, 0.012 
for sterling bills and 0.011 for mark bills. In view of 
various incidental disadvantages, therefore, yen exchange 
will be used at least for the time being only for house 
bills, although the acquisition of internationality by yen 
through the advent of yen exchange cannot be under-esti- 
mated. Some circles advised the lowering of the rediscount — 
rate by the Bank of Japan for the acceleration of the use of 
yen exchange, but this opinion was rejected for the reason — 
that yen usance bills are financed chiefly on the domestic 
market and the money rates should be set accordingly on ~ 
the basis of the current domestic rates. This opinion was 
opposed on the ground that loans against foreign currency © 
in the case of foreign currency bills are after all yen 
financing, and are little different from financing for yen 
bills, and that such an abnormal formula should be stop- 
ped before long. It was also asserted that the preferential 
treatment of yen bills, if extended further, will only be 
utilized for house bills between the main offices of trading 
houses and their overseas branches. As house bills do 
not serve to economize foreign currencies, no further 
favor is justifiable, it is pointed out. 


Whither, Hot Money ? 


Setting aside the problem whether the inflow of hot 
money is welcome, it is noted that hot money is attracted 
by some prerequisites including a) Stabilization of currency 
value ; b) Stabilization of the political situation ; 
Fair yields. 


and c) 
Of such prerequisites, the stabilized value of 
yen cannot be questioned, and the extent of political 
stability in Japan depends on the judgement of prospec- 
tive suppliers of hot money. The problem is whether the 
new system is attractive enough to foreign investors in 
respect of yields. 


Inflow of Hot Money 


Before proceeding to study the problem of yields, let 
us touch upon the processes causing the inflow or efflux 
of hot money. Hot money pursuing interest margins 
generally moves from a country of low money rates to a 
country of high money rates. In this connection, fluctu- 
ations of exchange rates exercise a far-reaching influence, 
as hot money, in order to avoid the risk of exchange 
fluctuations, usually prefers to conduct swap transactions. 
Let us take the case of hot money flowing from the 
United States to Japan. An American who sells dollar 
to buy yen at the same time sells yen futures (say, three 
months later) to buy dollar in order to avoid exchange 
risks and to get the margin without fail. Such practices, 
if repeated, result in the fall of yen futures quotations in 
contrast to the yalue of yen in spot transactions, and the 


earned margin will become nil. It is at this point the 
inflow of hot money comes to a stop. The point at 
which the margin between the spot and futures quotations 
becomes equal to the margin between the domestic and 
Overseas money rates is called the interest parity. In the ab- 
"sence of other specific factors, the futures quotation tends 
to equal the spot quotation at the interest parity. If the 
‘spot quotation dives below the interest parity and cheaper 
yen results, hot money leaves Japan even if the money 
rates here are relatively high. In other words, the inflow 
or efflux of hot money depends on the relationship between 
_ the fund cost and the swap cost (the margin of the spot 
: quotation plus commission). 


“ 
z. 
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Opinion Divided 


_ QOpinion is divided as to whether hot money may well 
find its way to Japan on the spur of the new system. 
_ Those opposed to the view that the new system is not 
attractive enough to encourage the inflow of hot money 
hold that although free yen accounts include time deposits 
_ the term of swap transactions is restricted to six months, 
and, as a matter of fact, the term of time deposits in 
_ free yen accounts is accordingly limited to six months at 
the longest. With the interest rate for six-month time 
deposits set at 5.5% per annum, the interest yield minus 
the interest tax (10.0%) comes to stand at 4.95%. As the 
interest rate for short-term U.S. government bonds is set 
at 3.6% per annum (as of early April) and that for like 
bonds in Britain at 4.65% (as of the same date), and as 
the interest rates for bank deposits stand at 3.0% and 
4.95% per annum in the two countries, respectively, the 
yield in Japan, when taking into account swap ex- 
penses, is not sufficiently attractive. Those favoring the 
new system as a good attraction to hot money, on the 
other hand, hold that the yield in Japan, as it is, is still 
good enough, in view of the fact that a bulky amount 
of funds is flowing out of the United States to Europe 
because of the lower money rates in the former country, 
and such funds, roughly estimated at about £200 million 
($600 million) are settled in Europe and England as the 
so-called New Dollar. Japanese exchange banks receiving 
deposits from such funds at their London branches are 
paying an interest of 4.5% per annum for three-month 
time deposits (overseas branches are not placed under the 
Japanese Deposits Law). In the absence of free yen ac- 
counts in Japan until July 1, however, such deposits were 
employed by those London branches as dollar or ster- 
ling funds. Upon the establishment of free yen accounts 
in Japan, however, exchange banks may bring such funds 
to Japan, convert them into yen funds, and use them 
either as high-rate call loans on the domestic exchange 
market or for repayments to the Bank of Japan instead 
of employing them as overseas funds. Touching upon 
swap costs in such cases, forward exchange rates in Japan 
are left entirely free, but fluctuations of spot dollar ex- 
change rates are restricted within the range of 0.5% above 
or below the International Monetary Fund parity of 360 
to the dollar, viz., between ¥361.80 and 358.20. With 
the range of fluctuations thus restricted for spot transac- 


tions, therefore, the movement of forward exchange rates 
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are automatically molested. Hence, under the existing 
exchange system in this country, the margin between spot 
and forward exchange rates is apt to lose the function of 
coming closer to the margins between domestic and over- 
seas money rates to the loss of the so-called arbitration 
process. And this state, according to certain sections, 
may facilitate the inflow of hot money into Japan. As 
the exchange market is very narrow in this country, how- 
ever, spot quotations are apt to move constantly within 
the restricted range of 0.5% up or down (or the total 
range of 1.0%), and, on the basis of the fluctuations of 
spot quotations, forward rates are equally subject to fre- 
quent ups and downs. The margin between spot and 
forward rates, if calculated under the most disadvantage- 
Ous conditions, is said to stand at 1.0% quarterly (by 
every three months) or 4.0% per year. And the fluctua- 
tions are constantly taking place within this range. With 
the swap cost thus standing at about 4.0% per annum 
at worst, therefore, hot money may come in on the basis 
of constant fluctuations with the relations with overseas 
fund costs taken into full consideration. 


Inter-Bank Competition 


Because of intensified competitions, banks may try to 
manipulate spot and forward rates to get the same result 
as by the larger margins between money rates as a mea- 
sure for attracting hot money, it is feared in some quar- 
ters. Such a practice may become possible only by ab- 
normally narrowing the margin between spot and forward 
rates and making yen forward rates higher. For instance, 
let us assume that the margin between the interest yields 
for 6-month time deposits in Japan and the short-term 
government bonds in the United States is 1.4% per annum, 
or 0.7% With the spot 
exchange rates taken to stand at ¥360.00 to the dollar in 


per six months (per annum). 


such a case, the forward rate, based on the said difference 
in interest yields, comes to stand at 362.52, that is, 
¥ 360 + (£360 x 0.7%) =362.52, to result in the lower yen. 
If, on the other hand, the case of the higher yen is taken 
with the forward rate standing at 357.50 to the dollar, 
hot money can secure the yield differential at the rate of 
1.4% per annum, plus the additional margin of 1.4% per 
The Bank of Japan 
and the Ministry of Finance are well guarded against such 


year, or the combined total of 2.8% 


a development, and exchange banks are also self-discipli- 
nary so that world investors may not lose confidence in 
In addition to the ‘‘ New 
from Europe, Chinese capital in Southeast Euro- 


the Japanese money market. 
Dollar” 
pean countries is also eyed by Japanese circles as another 
In any way, hot money from 


source of hot money. 


overseas, if actually inducted into Japan even in a small 
amount, will inevitably influence the call market here, as 
the call rate, as a marginal rate, is likely to become lower 


even by the slight expansion of fund supplies. 


The Government on June 3, 1960 released its 
official report of fiscal 1960-61 on the state of Japan’s 
overseas trade. Together with short and long term 
analyses of foreign trade during 1959, the ; Trade 
White Paper” gives considerable space to comments 
bearing upon liberalization of trade and exchange, 
the biggest economic issue now faced by the nation. 


More Exports to the U.S. and General Increase 
in Machinery Item Sales 


The first four chapters of the Trade White Paper are 
devoted, as is customary, to an analysis of the trend of 
the world economy in 1959, and of the movements of 
Japan’s export and import transactions. The conclusion 
is indicated that while export sales are influenced in larger 
measure by world business activity than by internal econo- 
mic growth, import purchases are on an uptrend attribut- 
able to the changing pattern of Japan’s industrial structure ; 
and that Japan’s dependence on importation will either 
mark time at its present level or creep upward at a low 
rate of climb. 

With Japan’s export trade in 1959, whereas world trade 
increased in volume by 6 percent as against the level of 
1958 Japan’s export sales jumped by as much as 20 per- 
cent to achieve the highest postwar volume of $3,460 mil- 
lion, while in quantity of goods sold the prewar record 
was exceeded for the first time since the surrender in 1945. 
When this notable increase in exports is analyzed by mar- 
ket, it is noted that sales to North America increased 
notably, the gain in this sector making up some 70 percent 
of the total increase of export volume in 1959. Exports 
to the United States went up 51 percent over the 1958 
level to bring sales to this country to a level of $1,030 mil- 
lion, approximately a third of all Japanese exports in 1959. 

Sales to Canada also increased by about 50 percent of 
the 1958 volume; and the White Paper points out that 
this phenomenal rise in sales to the North American mar- 
ket has given rise to a movement to check the inflow of 
Japanese products. 

A gain in volume of 13 percent has also been achieved 
for sales to Asian nations other than Communist China ; 
while the increase in exports to the European market was 
12 percent, a low rate of gain considering the economic 
growth of the area and the results of preceding years. 
Exports to the communist area, reflecting the rupture of 
trade relations with Communist China, were down some 
19 percent as compared with the volume of 1958. 

As for the commodity pattern of export trade in 1959, 
textile goods indicated a strong recovery to achieve a total 
of $1,030 million, the highest volume since the war. Also 
notable were the increases registered by such items as 
ships, light machinery items, steel products, and sundry 
goods. While the come-back of textiles was truly notable, 
a major change occurred in content ; for while there was 
a surge in sales of raw silk, silk fabrics, woolen fabrics, 
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and secondary products to industrialized countries, there 
was a decline in volume of sales to non-industrialized areas ‘ 
of such items as cotton yarn and rayon stable fabrics. p 

Among machinery items, the relative importance of — 
ships tended to decline, dropping to less than 50 percent 
for the first time since 1956. This was due for one thing — 
to the big jump indicated by light machinzry items. The — 
White Paper also notes that because in recent months the — 
contracts for ships to foreign owners are on the decline 
the sales outlook for this particular item is far from pro- — 
mising. Among the light machinery items, the star per- 
former is the portable or pocketable transistor radio which, — 
because of superior design and performance, has won wide 
acceptance abroad. More than $100 million-worth of such © 
radios was exported in 1959, and this may be a foretaste 
of the future shape of Japan’s export trade. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry goes 
on in its report to analyze the relationship between export 
trade and development of the internal economy by means 
of input-output analysis methods. If the industrial (mining 
and manufacturing) production growth rate of 1959 at 
24.1 percent is used as the index base of 100, the contribu- 
tion toward this growth of export trade comes to 20.7 
percent, in third position after the. contributions made by 
increase of inventories, and by capital equipment expansion. 

As for the effect of world business activity on Japan’s 
export trade, the official report states that because domes- 
tic business was good there was little or no repression of 
exports as was experienced in 1958, except in such areas 
as chemical fertilizer. It is concluded, therefore, that Ja- 
pan’s export trade is affected more by world economic 
trends than by internal business conditions. This matter 
requires some clarification. 


é 
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Increase in Import Purchases and Economic 
Growth 


Japan’s import in 1959 came to $3,600 million-worth, 
19 percent more than in 1958, but less than the $4, 300 
million of 1957, the peak postwar year. In actual quantity, 
however, the level was 26 percent higher than in 1958, 
and was the highest since the war, exceeding even the 
1957 volume. Moreover, says the White Paper, the ge- 
neral trend was one of extreme stability, the reason being 
that import prices were generally low, with a 5 percent 
decline occurring during the year. The balance of payments 
remained favor- able ; while caution was exercised in under- 
taking imports in view of the trend toward liberalization 
of trade and exchange. 

As for the commodity pattern of import purchases, with 
due allowances made for price fluctuations, while there 
was a slight decline in the amount of foodstuff brought 
in from abroad practically all other commodities showed 
increase. Particularly notable were the gains indicated by 
such items as metallic ores, metal scrap, mineral fuels, 
and raw materials for textiles. The increase in machinery 


items amounted to only 3 percent, reflecting the 1958 curb- 
ing of investment in plant and equipment. 
’ According to the input-output analyses covering 
_increase of imports and the growth of the national 
economy, the increase in 1959 of imports over the level 
of 1958 in terms of 1958 prices stood at $790 million. 
Of this increment, 38 percent was due to increase in con- 
_ sumer spending ; 37 percent, to added investment in in- 
ventory ; 11 percent, to bigger capital spending; while 8 
3 percent was the result of bigger export production. 
When the $3,600 million-worth of imports in 1959 is 
broken down by end-user sectors, it is found that 45 per- 
cent was for individual consumption; 23 percent, for 
capital equipment; 20 percent, for export production ; 
and 6 percent, for inventory boosts. Only in the last 
named was there any increase over the proportion held 
during the preceding year. 
The Trade White Paper lays considerable stress on 
‘analysis of imports by end-use and on the basis of de- 
_ pendence on overseas sources of supply. The key point 
_raised in connection with end use is that as compared to 
1957, the year of the Jimmu boom, there was in 1959 a 
notable drop in raw material purchases (for production) 
to a total of $450 million-worth (from $830 million), 
One reason for this relatively low level of materials pur- 
chases despite high business activity was that whereas in 
1957 there had to be imported considerable quantities of 
steel products, no shortage was experienced in 1959 be- 
cause Japan’s capacity in steel had been built up in the 
interim. Machinery imports went up 3 percent, an in- 
significant gain ; but since licenses were issued for 38 per- 
cent more of such items than in 1958 it can be expected 
that the volume in 1960 will run high. 

Purchases of crude materials in 1959 were 34 percent 
higher than in 1958, constituting the principal factor caus- 
ing the increase of imports last year. This was due to the 
24-per-cent rise in industrial production; and generally 
matches the 30-per-cent increase in consumption of im- 
ported raw materials. However, because the increase in 
importation of raw materials was about equal to the gains 
achieved in production, the ratio of inventories to produc- 
tion showed considerable improvement despite increase in 
actual overall volume of goods in stock. 

Turning next to the problem of dependence on impor- 
tation, the official report notes that there had been a steady 
increase of the rate of dependence since the war. This 
rise is attributable to increases in the requirements for such 
finished products as industrial machinery and equipment, 
and mineral fuels. For it is noted that dependence on 
foreign sources for raw materials for production has not 
increased in any marked way. One notable tendency of 
recent years is, says the White Paper, is the fact that the 
production of manufacturing operations is rising at a rate 
higher than that of their requirements in imported materials. 
This is due, for the most part, to the change that has 
occurred in the pattern of industry, with machinery manu- 
facturing taking on more importance than the operations 
heavily dependent on imported materials (seven sectors of 
manufacturing including textiles and rubber products), and 
with the creation of new industries, such as synthetic chemicals 
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manufacturing and electronics, which tend to work with aA 
low percentage of raw material cost. It is therefore opined J 
that with the growth of manufacturing activity the rate 
of growth of production will tend to lead that of impor- 
tation despite increase in importation requirements due to 
limited domestic resources and to production: of more 
sophisticated items. However, in comparison with the 
gross national product, the dependence on importation 
could very well indicate a slight gain because such areas 
with low rates of growth as farming and the service trades 
must be included. 


Trend of Dependence on Importation 
(in $ million) 


1952 «1953 «=: 1954 «= 1955.6 ) 1956. 1957) <) 1958)» 1959 

Gross National 
Product 

Import Volume 

Cleared through 


17,916 19,960 20,545 21,988 24,398 26,266 27,321 30,816 


Customs L671 2.269..92,352 § 2.471 § 3a 8,916) Boezage 3,907 
Dependence on 
Importation 
(percentage) 9.3 11.4 i hilats i ae) 12.9 14.9 11.8 say | 


Notes :—1. Customs clearances figures corrected on 
basis of 1955 prices at base of 100 

2. 1959 GNP computed from January through 
September results 
Economic Planning Agency and Ministry 
of Finance 


Sources: 


Chapter 5 of the Trade White Paper is an analysis of 
the pattern of world trade, by area and by commodity, 
during the past two decades or so; and is a study of 
whether or not the development of Japan’s overseas trade 
has kept abreast of the changes, as well as a look into 
the future. 


Japan’s Trade in Relation to World Trade 


In the two decades ended with 1958 the level of world 
industrial production went up by 130 per cent. In the 
same period, world export volume increased 83 per cent, 
mainly during the second decade. Comparison of world 
trade figures of the post-World War I and post-World 
War II periods shows that growth was far bigger and 
more stable during the latter. Another notable feature of 
the post-World War II period is the big advances made in 
trade by the industrialized countries. 

Japan, of course, has been no exception ; but quantity 
of shipments abroad did not return to the prewar level 
until 1959, and recovery of trade was far slower than in 
the case of the European nations. This was due to the 
backwardness of technology and industrial equipment as 
well as to the severe blows sustained as a result of the 
defeat. 

And for the changes that have occurred 
markets for Japan’s products, whereas in 1938 only 27 
percent of Japan’s goods were shipped to industrialized 
countries, as much as 52 percent went to these more ex- 
acting customers in 1959. Another major change was the 
near-total loss of the Korean, Manchurian and Chinese 
markets, which formerly accounted for 30 percent of Ja- 
pan’s export sales. This loss has been covered by the 
rise in importance of the North American market, and the 
continued growth of sales to areas other than North 
America and Asia. 

The Trade White Paper states that the commodity pat- 
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tern of world trade indicates a shift from predominance 
of foodstuff and raw materials to increase in relative im-— 
portance of fuels and manufactured items, with their re- 
spective positions reversed since the war. As for the 
pattern within manufactured items, whereas from 1951 
through 1958 there was a growth, by 76 percent, of the 
proportion taken up by heavy industrial and chemical 
products, the ratio to total of the light industrial items 
remained virtually stable at 3 percent. Growth of volume 
of heavy industrial products centers around transportation 
equipment such as ships, motor vehicles, and aircraft ; 
electrical equipment and appliances; and machinery in 
general. With the light industrial products, the decline of 
textiles to 15 percent of the total has wiped out the ad- 
vances registered by other items. 

What then is the pattern of commodities shown by 
Japan’s export trade? Whereas before the war heavy in- 
dustrial and chemical products made up only 20 percent 
of the total, their contribution to export trade in 1959 
stood at 40 percent ; while conversely textiles, which made 
up 52 percent of the total before the war, have dropped 
to only 30 percent. However, in comparison with the levels 
achieved by the countries of Europe (West Germany 71 
percent, United Kingdom 66 percent, and France 50 per- 
cent), the Japanese heavy industrial products ratio is still 
on the low side. 


Commodity Pattern of Japan’s Exports 


(percentages) 

1934-36 1959 
ERpOft “LOtal on cence sages Aes eee 100.0 100.0 
Heavy Industrial & Chemical Items ..... 197 39.8 

Machinery Items: © cln« tat aber reruaeieme Wied PE 
(Ships)sti2o? SSK. Jaafar oe Fee (—) (10.3) 
Metal Products). obo). skews ete hee: ee 8.2 11.6 
Chemicals) 72 SLi. Ae. OPE «ee kewe toe 4.3 4.8 
Other Items's. Sh. 2 FS A i ee 80.3 60.2 
Foodstuff. . . 4°’a).. SRE Pie Sere & 9.5 Vb 
Textiles: 202 284 20s. 2 Seen ere 52.0 2oUS 
Non-Metallic Minerals .......... 229 3.6 
Other 222i hese sat aete owt Nahas, 15.9 19.1 


Future Export Problems 


The Trade White Paper notes that the patterns of 
Japan’s export trade, by customer and by commodity, 
have in general changed to be in accord with world 
trends, but that there also remain quite a number of prob- 
lems among which the following four are the most im- 
portant : 

1. Japan’s dependence on export sales in 1958 was 
computed at 12.5 per cent, lower than the prewar level. 
In the case of the countries of west Europe dependence 
on export has increased notably as compared to prewar, 
proving that. economic growth depends in no small way 
on development of trade. 

2. Although there has been notable increase in the 
volume of Japan’s machinery sales abroad, the bulk of 
these sales has been in ships which are not too promising 
at this time. Some other machinery items must be found 
to replace ships, while it is desirable that heavy industrial 
products be promoted for overseas use. 

3. Japan’s export business is. still heavily dependent 
on light industrial products. This is far from good in the 
light of the fact that the industrialized countries are try- 
ing to shut out these items, while in the less developed 
countries competitive domestic production is on the rise, 
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4. Japan’s share of world trade in 1959 was only 3.4 
percent of the total, still below the prewar proportion. 


When the situation is reviewed by markets, it is found 


only 0.8 percent of thriving Europe’s trade is with Japan, 


A . * 5 
_ while in the cases of Africa and South America the per- 


centages are respectively 2.7 and 2.1. 


Development of 


_ markets therefore will be necessary. 


= 


Needless to say, the main theme of the 1960 Trade 


White Paper is liberalization of foreign trade and exchange. 


It is contended that decontrol of trade and exchange is 


_ the central trend throughout the advanced areas of the 
_ world in connection with international trade ; and the au- 
_ thors of the official report say that while there may be 
some difficulties the only sure way of bringing about 


Japan’s economic growth will be to undertake decontrol. 
Below are the reasons submitted. 


Liberalization the World Trend 


The degree of decontrol achieved by the nations of 


_western Europe, which restored convertibility of curren- 


‘cies toward the end of 1958, has advanced notably and 


positively during 1959; and at the start of 1960 the 
rate of liberalization within the OEEC (Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation) stood at 92 percent, 
and at 86 percent vis-a-vis the dollar area. This move 
toward freer trade and settlement of accounts on an 


“unrestricted, multilateral and non-discriminatory basis 


has had the concerted support of the nations of western 
Europe, and realization of the ideal has been largely 
achieved through the establishment of the Common 
Market. 

In contrast, although some progress has been seen since 
last autumn, Japan still retains in many ways a rigid cent- 
ralized control over foreign trade and exchange. On the 
basis of the foreign exchange budget for the first half of 
fiscal 1960-61 (April through September 1960) only 41 per- 
cent, in terms of value, of all import items could be pur- 
chased under the automatic approval system, the remain- 
der requiring individual approval and allocation of foreign 
exchange quota. This is considerably behind the degree 
of freedom achieved in western Europe. Rigid control of 
foreign trade and exchange was necessary during the re- 
construction period following upon the war because of 
the requirements posed by Shortage of foreign exchange, 
by protection of new industries, farming and available 
subterranean resources, and by preventive measures against 
excessive internal competition, particularly among small 
businesses. However, the era of recovery is over, and 
the economy has emerged in fairly healthy shape, with 
industrialization progressing at a good rate. With more 
advances. seen in industrialization, there will doubtless 
arise the need for further diversification of the commodi- 
ty and market patterns of Japan’s trade. For, the econo- 
mies of the highly industrialized nations tend to comple- 
ment one another through free trade and interflow of 
capital and technology. Stimulus is a necessary adjunct to 
progress. 

The White Paper stresses decontrol in this way, con- 
tending that it is necessary to meet the requirements posed 


by the inherent characteristics of the Japanese economy. 
It is also explained, by detailed analysis, that the Japa- 
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nese economy now has the capability to go through with 
liberalization of foreign trade and exchange. For one 
thing, the level of the economy as against the standards 
achieved by the western European countries is shown to 
be adequate in terms of gross national product, industrial 
production, and export volume; while it is pointed out 
that the rate of growth probably has no parallel in the 
world. Also noted is the favorable export price index as 
compared to that of Europe, while the productivity rate 
has tended to lead the rise of wages. Consequently, to- 
gether with the stability achieved in prices, and with high 
adaptability to technological innovations, the Japanese 
economy is judged to have acquired considerable and 
adequate strength. 


Basic is Promotion of Competitive Strength 


The Trade White Paper states that through decontrol 
there will be brought about free multilateral interflow of 
goods with the various countries of the world, leading to 
rational and competitive adjustments from which further 
advances in economic development can be expected. There 
will doubtless be required modifications of the industrial 
pattern to adjust to international conditions, but this too 
would be to Japan’s ultimate advantage. The many diffi- 
culties that can be expected to be encountered in under- 
taking liberalization are given due recognition, and special 
measures in regard to these problems are recommended. 

First of all, there is the problem of the payments 
position and the maintenance of an adequate reserve of 
foreign exchange. The level of $1,320 million at the 
end of 1959 is still low, considering the level of Japanese 
import purchases, as compared to the surpluses with which 
such countries as Italy. West Germany and Australia 
Operate ; but no imminent risk exists in so far as export 
trade continues to follow a firm uptrend, and the rate 
of economic growth can be kept under control by ap- 
propriate fiscal and credit measures. It is quite practicable 
to undertake gradual liberalization while maintaining an 
adequate surplus of foreign exchange. 

Second, there is the problem of trade policy in regard 
to the restrictions imposed by the European countries on 
importation of Japanese products, and in regard to the 
foreseeable decline of trade with the less industrialized 
countries. With the former, it will be necessary to obtain 
the fair consideration of the governments concerned with 
perhaps more effort directed toward economic diplomacy, 
while with the latter proper regulation of trade and the 
need for economic cooperation are cited. 

An even more troublesome problem is that pertaining 
to Japan’s industrial structure. In this connection, the 
authors of the White Paper raise the following points : 

1. The fostering of new industries must not be ne- 
glected while promoting, as a basic and necessary course 
of action in view of the changing pattern of world pro- 
duction, the growth of the heavy industrial and chemical 
production. 

2. Liberalization cannot be expedited in those areas 
which would affect seriously farming and natural resources 
development, which tend to depend on natural conditions 
and are therefore limited in their adaptability to world 
conditions. 

3. Should the small business and industrial operations 
tend to be affected, mainly through shift to them of the 
competitive disadvantages, by the actions for liberalization, 
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the benefits of decontrol would be reduced. In actual 
practice, the situation faced by the small enterprises will 
have to be carefully considered, and relief measures may 
have to be instituted. 

4. The disruption of industrial order must be avoided B 
and since disturbances will be due mainly to shifts in the 
pattern of employment it will be necessary to keep job 
opportunities high by development of the secondary in- 
dustries. Friction and disruption should be kept at mini- 
mum by all the means available. , 

The Trade White Paper states that liberalization of ex- 
change must, naturally, progress side by side with decon- 
trol of trade. The basic policies and actions in connection 
with the strongly advocated liberalization of foreign trade 
and exchange are outlined by the White Paper in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

1) For consolidation of competitive strength in world 
markets, private enterprise must undertake replenishment 
of capital, modernization of plant and equipment, and 


Real Estate Boom 


i recent years, land values have climbed at a rate far 
in excess of that of commodity prices in general so that 
now the cost of site acquisition is proving an impediment 
to dwelling construction, plant facilities expansion, high- 
ways and thoroughways construction and numerous other 
projects. The Government therefore is considering various 
ways and means of. regulating real estate values. 


Climb of Property Values 


A review of the movement of real estate prices in city 
areas in recent years, on the basis of the property (site) 
value index figures of the Japan Real Estate Research 
Institute, shows that in the past four and a half years the 
average increase amounted to about 250 percent the former 
level. (see Table 1) In the interim, commodity prices in 
general indicated but little rise, according to the whole- 
sale price indices of the Bank of Japan. Consequently, it 
can be said that real estate alone continued on a steady 
uptrend. 


1. All-Japan City Area Property Values and 
Wholesale Prices 
(March 1955=100) 


Date City Property Value Wholesale Price Comparison 


Index (A) Index (B) (A/B) 
March. 1955. aun < 100 100.0 0 
September, 1955 ... 106 98.6 1.08 
March; 11956)". 208 114 100.5 1.13 
September, 1956 . . . 127 105.7 1.20 
March, 195% 0. -. . 146 107.6 1.36 
September, 1957 .. . 162 105.2 1.54 
March, 1958 ..... 178 100.7 1.76 
September, 1958 . . . 197 STAT 2.02 
March, 1959 ..... 200 99.5 2.20 
September, 1959 ‘ 248 101.5 2.46 


Source: City Property Index—Japan Reai Estate Research Institute 
Wholesale Price Index—Bank of Japan 

Needless to say, the movement of city area site values 
varies with city and use. Table 2 shows the differences 
when city area real estate is classified generally into resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial sites. Residential and 
commercial real estate values generally follow a similar 
trend ; but industrial site values have tended to go up 
notably since about 1957. 
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development of technology. To this end, there must be 
action to aid or ecourage private enterprise, while the 
facilities conducive to industrial growth must be provided. 

2) Money rates must be made reasonable. 

3) Export promotion must be intensified, economic 
diplomacy must be practised. 

4) In connection with the tariff policy, the duties rates 
must be reviewed, while a system capable of more flexibi- 
lity in application must be devised. 

5) Steps will be necessary to prevent excessive internal 
competition, and to prevent disruption of the prevailing 
order. > 

6) Promotion of measures to aid and protect small 
enterprises. ; 

7) Inconnection with employment, it will be necessary 
to undertake measures leading to higher mobility of labor, — 
creation of jobs through diversification of the industrial — 
structure, and improvement of worker capabilities. z 


2. All-Japan Real Estate Values 
(March 1955=100) 


Date Commercial Residential Industrial Average 
IMaxeh, “1955 Dien eave. « 100 100 100 100 
September, 1955 .... 106 106 105 106 
March, 9561) <5 ack: cue 114 114 113 114 
September, 1956 .... 128 127 127 127 
March 19571: he = = 146 144 149 146 
September, 1957 .... 163 159 166 162 
March, 19580" see 175 177 181 178 
September, 1958 .... 193 198 201 197 
Mareh?, 1959. weet ee 216 219 225 220 
September, 1959 244 245 256 248 


Source: Japan Real Estate Research Institute 


When site value movements are reviewed on the basis 
of regional differences, the biggest rise is seen for industrial 
sites in the six major cities (Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Yokohama and Kobe), the level of September, 1959 being 
310 percent that of March, 1955. Conversely, the smallest 
rise was indicated by the commercial sites (up slightly less 
than 100 percent) in the six major cities. In the interim, 
the residential sites of the six major cities, and the com- 
mercial and industrial land of urban areas other than the 
Six major cities went up in value by about 150 percent, 
midway between the two extremes. 

These trends can be explained by the rapid industrial 
development of recent years, and the heavy concentrations 
of population occurring in the big urban centers and their 
environs. The land values in the saturated commercial 


districts, on the other hand, have tended to slow down in 
rate of climb. 


The foregoing has been a study of land values after 
abe What have been the changes as compared to prewar 

With the overall average for the six major cities (com- 
mercial, industrial and residential site values), the level in 
September, 1959 was 471 times that of 1936. When classi- 
fied by use commercial land values the jump was 544 
times prewar, followed by residential sites at 466 times, 
and industrial at 354 times. When all city area property 
values are considered, the difference is even greater at 813 
times for commercial, 669 times for residential, and 615 
times for industrial sites, to give an average of 717 times. 
In the interim, wholesales prices, according to the Bank 
of Japan, went up 334 times; so it can be seen that real 
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tate appreciated at more than double the rate of other 
commodities. 


Reasons for Rising Demand 
‘ When a study of the causes of the climb of property 
values is made, the points cited below become clear. 
: 1) Concentration of population in the urban areas. 
‘As against 1890 the total Japanese population in 1955 had 
swollen 2.2 times. But in the Tokyo-Yokohama area, the 
_ increase was of an orcer of 4.8 times, while that of north 
Kyushu was 3.1 times. This goes to show how intensi- 
fied has been the concentration of population in the urban 
-areas. This, naturally, has led to a steady climb of real 
estate values in and around the cities. 
2) {Increase of building starts. According to a survey 
undertaken by the Ministry of Construction there occurred 
in 1954 a total of 32,140,000 square meters of building 
‘Starts. In 1958 the new construction floor space rose to 
43,410,000 square meters, so there was, in the interim an 
increase of 35 percent. 
3) Mushrooming of Community Housing Projects. 
When the Japan Housing Corporation or other organiza- 
tions develop large community housing projects in suburban 
areas there is usually a sudden jump in property values in 
the neighborhood, and in the vicinity of nearby railway 
Stations. The sudden rises in land values which occurred 
in for instance 1952 and 1953 are directly attributable to 
_the building activity supported by the money made available 
to private builders by the Housing Loan Corporation. The 
notable rise of property values in 1956 and 1957 was due 
to the developments undertaken by the Japan Housing 
Corporation. 

4) Rising standard of living. In line with the rising 
level of the national income, the public become able to 
spend more on housing, whereas previously food and 
clothing took up the major portion of earnings. 

5) Separation of parents and children. As a result of 
the changes in the Japanese family system since the war, 
the trend is toward separate living quarters for parents 
and grown children. 

6) Development of transportation facilities. With im- 
provements taking place in commuting and traffic facilities, 
property values along the established routes tend to rise. 
Particularly in recent years, with the Japanese National 
Railways, the private electric lines, the subway services, 
and the bus operators establishing or planning new lines 
in anticipation of the forthcoming Tokyo Olympic Games, 
there have occurred sharp rises in land values in the areas 
served by these facilities. 

7) Other causes. Because of the general tendency of 
land values to rise, real estate in the outskirts of the 
major cities has becom the target of speculators. In some 
cases speculative transactions have been supported by 
funds from foreign national. 


Supply Bottlenecks 

When the rising values of real estate are seen from the 
availability side, the following points are revealed : 

1) Farm Land Law restrictions. The creation of 
residential and industrial sites is done mainly by utilization 
of former farm land. But the postwar Farm Land Low, 
in order to provide protection and support to the owner- 
farmer, is especially designed to impede authorization of 
change of status from farm to other classifications of pro- 
perty. Consequently, the development of residential and 
industrial sites in the outskirts of the big cities is not pro- 
gressing as smoothly as it should. 

2) Reluctance of landowners to sell, Since in the long 
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run there can be discerned a definite tendency for real 
estate values to rise, the owners of land, even when they 
are in need of ready money, refuse to part with all their 
holdings, and tend to sell in little bits, retaining for as long 
as possible even land that remains idle. } 

3) Increasing business awareness of the farmer. Farmers 
today tend to collect economic information avidly, and to 
sell their property only at the highest price. 

4) Risingcost of public acquisition of land. The private 
electric power companies, in order to acquire sites for 
power development projects, have generally been paying 
extremely high prices for purchases. This has had a bad 
effect on land needed for highways, railways, and other 
public projects, 

5) Slow progress Of comprehensive development plan- 
ning. For proper development as residential areas there 
must be provided such utilities as transportation facilities, 
sewage and drainage, water supply, electricity, gas, and 
roads. For industrial sites the main prerequisites are in- 
dustrial water supply, transportation facilities, and power. 
But because comprehensive planning for site development 
has tended to lag, the supply of suitable land is steadily 
diminishing. 


Residential Sites Supply and Demand 


Property values have soared because supply is tight as 

a result of the factors mentioned above. The Japanese 
public therefore is harried by a chronic shortage of suit- 
able dwelling sites, while industry cannot find good land 
for plant expansion or construction. Consequently, the 
Government is desirous of checking the rise of property 
values. However, before going into the various proposals 
for property value regulation, let us take a look at the 
supply-demand situation. 
_ As is shown in Table 3, new construction of dwellings 
in fiscal 1959-60 came to 560,000 units occupying in all 
an estimated area of some 86 million square meters of 
land. Disregarding the replacements, the land newly occu- 
pied by housing can be reckoned at some 49.5 million 
square meters. The supply of building sites can be roughly 
divided into three classifications: private development ; 
private purchase; and government development, at ap- 
proximately a third each. 

According to the dwelling site supply-demand planning 
of the Ministry of Construction for the five years ending 
with fiscal 1962-63, the dependence on government and 
private development of new sites will grow increasingly 
stronger. 


3. Dwelling Site Supply-Demand Planning 


(Dwellings in 1,000 units, area in 1,000 Tsubo*) 
Fiscal Year 


1959-60 1958-59 thru 
1962-63 


1958-59 


Total Requirements 


Dwellings:> JM evade ie eke ar loee 519 561 3,050 
Dwelling Sites eiice een en peeeaned, Sls 26 , 205 141,540 
Dwellings Construction Plan 
In Combination with old. ...... (ie 10.1 105 
Onvexistin gsitess (re ee hemeke fy ns 214 219 1,196 
On new Sitess.. seria aks Giese 297.3 Soleo 1,749 
New’ site-area..o2 tek eee hae aeds nome 13,208 15,034 74,265 
Dwelling Site Supply Plan (area) 
Private. cealtors’: 0. cana i hay wee 5,225 5,174 26,754 
Privatespurchase £4.46...) Ses 6.7 4,841 5,123 14,211 
Govetnment:supply saci ee 3,042 4,737 33,300 
by redemarcation .. 2. -=. J. ; 420 T, 540 14,210 
Housing Corporation development . 463 923 5,002 
Housing Loan Corp. development . 150 310 4,010 
Public Housing “So... ste 1,407 1,359 6,860 
Housing Corporation planning .. 602 605 3,218 


*Tsubo=36 sq. ft.=3.3 sq. meters 
Source: Ministry of Construction 


Government Plans for Property Value Regulation 
The demand for dwellings and dwelling sites is con- 
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siderably greater than had been anticipated in the planning 
of the Ministry of Construction. Moreover, there has 
been a surge in the requirements for industrial sites and high- 
ways because of the big growth of industry in recent years. 
In addition there has been increased investment and specula- 
tion in real estate. So property values have been boosted, 
and it has become difficult to find suitable land for vari- 
ous uses at reasonable prices. The Government therefore 
if undertaking a serious study of the methods of price 
regulation. 

As will be seen from the dwelling site supply-demand 
planning of the Ministry of Construction, the dwelling 
sites acquisition by private purchase about equals the site 
creation and development undertaken by the government 
agencies or by private organizations. Consequently, any 
measure calculated to ease the supply of dwelling sites 
must of necessity be something conducive to creation and 
development of sites by both the government and private 
real estate organizations. Nevertheless, as already men- 
tioned, the rate of climb of land values has been so fast 
that unless the government drastically expedites creation 
of new sites there will be no effective suppression of 
booming property values. Nevertheless, the funds avail- 
able for such action are limited ; and if upwards of 50 
million square meters of dwelling sites are to be made 
available yearly it will be virtually mandatory to promote 
the activities of private real estate operators. The recent 
teport of the Ministry of Construction covering creation 
and development of dwelling sites stressed the importance 
of aiding the private development enterprises. 

At the same time, industry is finding it increasingly 
more difficult to obtain industrial sites at reasonable prices ; 
while in existing plants more and more production bottle- 
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necks causing high costs are being encountered due to. 
transportation and water supply difficulties. This trouble- 
some situation is certain to be aggravated with the growth 
of industrial production. Consequently, the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry is currently formulating 
a plan for high-priority public works spending on high- 
ways, harbor and port facilities, and other industrial pre- 
requisites, depending on the existing local conditions, to 
permit more rational deployment of industries. Since this 
planning is for industrial sites development in a free 
economy, it will not be possible to force MITI’s “ Plan 
for Rational Deployment of Manufacturing” upon private 
enterprise. Nevertheless, the program will doubtless con- 
tribute enormously toward long-range planning on the 
part of private industry, and toward rational expansion 
of the nation’s industrial base. 

At the Ministry of Finance also there are being dis- 
cussed comprehensive measures to check the rise of pro- 
perty values. Among these the following proposals in 
connection with taxation are being studied: 1) particular 
caution must be exercised when considering tax measures 
for repression of land values because of the effect upon 
the tax system as a whole; 2) halfway action in tax 
boosts are likely to impose even bigger burdens on the 
people in need of land; 3) nevertheless, something must 
be done, in the area of taxation, because the rise of pro- 
perty values is excessive, to prevent concentration of 
population in the cities through construction of satellite 
centers, to curb excessive transformation of farm land, to 
promote verticalization of city areas, and to encourage 
dispersion of industrial plants. 

In more concrete terms, the proposed tax measures are 
as given below. 

1) The new levying of a land increase tax. Under 
the current tax law, when sale of land occurs the proceeds 
are taxable as sales income; but with the institution of 
the new tax it will be possible to tax any rise in value of 
land in excess of the general rise of prices. The grounds 
for the new levy are: a) the booming of property values 
is due to imbalance between supply and demand, and the 
accrual of value is not due to labor of any kind; b) rise 
of property values is often the result of improvements 
effected by public spending, such as highways, waterworks 
and other facilities, the beneficiaries of which can be 
rightfully charged their share of the cost; and c) land 
values are affected inordinately by speculative buying, 
which could be cooled off by tax deterrents. 

2) Increase of the Fixed Assets Acquisition Tax. By 
this action, a heavy levy will be imposed on the pur- 
chasers of land, reducing their power of acquisition. 

3) New levying of a tax on idle property. This tax 
is intended to discourage landowners from hoarding un- 
needed and idle land. 

4) Intensification of taxation of real estate brokers 
and dwelling site vendors. There is considerable evidence 
that much of the price rise of residential and industrial 
sites in the environs of big cities is due to the activities 
of real estate brokers and dwelling site dealers. Further- 
more, it has been difficult to date to keep an accurate 
check on the income of these operators. By intensifying 
vigilance over these people it is intended to put a stop to 
unfair and unscrupulous transactions. 

The various ministries are thus engaged in working out 
measures to curb the uptrend of property values. Con- 
sequently, it can be expected, as these measures take or 


concrete form, there will be a calming down of the rea! 
estate boom, 


— 
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Views & Topics 


For Successful Liberalization 


By Shuzo 


jbo Sees of trade and exchange is no longer a 


matter of debate, and action has been initiated to 
effect gradual liberalization. The time has come to decide 
in detail the order in which to proceed with decontrol of 
the various items of trade, and the measures to be insti- 
tuted to prevent the foreseeable disruptions and friction 
that could result from freer importation of foreign products. 


At this late stage, there still prevails in business circles 


' considerable apprehension in connection with the move 


pede progress in this direction. 


toward decontrol, and there persists an inclination to im- 
Since, as will be explained 
later, liberalization is bound to affect the pattern of Japan’s 
industry to bring about a change of the industrial struc- 


- ture, there can be no avoiding the infliction of pain and 


suffering upon certain industries, and it is only natural that 
these businesses do not welcome the prospects. But be- 
cause from a higher standpoint it is obvious that decon- 
‘trol will benefit the economy there is no sense in foregoing 
liberalization simply because some segments of industry 
may suffer. Rather it would be advisable to explain the 
situation so that not only the business world but also the 
general public could be relieved of doubts and misappre- 
hensions. The benefits of liberalization must be made 
clear to all, and once this can be achieved there should 
be a notable weakening of the opposition. 


Benefits of Liberalization 


Before going into the results anticipated of freer trade 
and exchange, it will be necessary to reiterate the fact 
that the proposed liberalization has nothing to do with 
the established official rate of yen conversion to foreign 
currencies, now maintained at ¥360 to the United States 
dollar. To the uninitiated, liberalization may seem to 
imply a flood of foreign goods pouring into the country. 
This is partly due to lingering memory of what happened 
back in 1930 when, after the embargo on gold was lifted 
in January at the old par value of the yen currency (some 
30% higher than the rate at that time in force.) Japan’s 
export trade was suddenly put in a most disadvantageous 
position. This time, however, liberalization merely involves 
the easing or remoyal of the controls exercised over foreign 
trade and exchange. 


It goes without saying that so long as decontrol signi- 
fies termination of the protection afforded domestic in- 
dustry there are bound to be local disadvantages and 
setbacks. But unlike what would be the case were a 
change in the exchange rate to be effected, only a minor 
portion of Japan’s industry will be placed at a disadvan- 
tage. Another point that must not be overlooked is the 
fact that the current rate of £360 to the dollar has begun 
to be considered as too low. The bigger-than-expected 
surge of export volume, and the accusations hurled at 


Watano 


Japan by some countries of unfair selling on the strength 


of low wages are indicative of the low managed level of 
the yen currency. 


In any event, the adverse effects of the removal of 
protection as a result of decontrol will not be excessively 
big even with those industries that are affected. 


Another thing to which public attention should be 
called is the fact that liberalization can be expected to 
make Japanese business and industry more rational and 
efficient. In business, the aim is to produce any given 
commodity at the lowest possible cost, while achievement 
of low-cost production is considered evidence of efficient 
use of capital and labor. 


In other words, the production of goods at high cost 
is indication that most is not being obtained from the 
capital and labor expended. For example, suppose an 
electric power company were to buy coal at 7,000 per 
ton, when by exercising some ingenuity it could obtain 
coal of the same grade at ¥ 6,000, the management would 
be wasting that much money. This waste would then be 
shifted to the rates charged the customer for use of electric 
power, and the enterprises depending on electricity for 
production would find themselves operating at that much 
higher cost. 


If only the relationship indicated above were the case, 
then the amount lost by the electric power company would 
be gained by the supplying coal operator, and there should 
be no profit or loss for the economy. as. a whole. - But 
this is a superficial interpretation. If coal were cheaper 
then the supply of electric power would be easier, and 
rates could be reduced so that the power-consuming in- 
dustries. could produce at lower cost for bigger growth. 
Such a process, it goes without saying, is a change of the 
industrial structure or pattern; and by such change of 
structure it should be possible to make better and more 
efficient use of the nation’s manpower and capital re- 
sources. 


So long as through the protection accorded domestic 
industry by controls imposed on trade and foreign ex- 
change it is possible to maintain prices higher in Japan 
than in the world market, the inefficiency and waste ex- 
plained above will continue to prevail within the Japanese 
economy. Liberalization will reduce such waste, and will 
go far toward correcting the distortions that now exist in 
the economy. 


Dependence on Trade will Increase 


While in theory the thinking indicated above is correct, 
there will most certainly be some cases in which cir- 
cumstances may prevent prompt action to correct such 
distortion. If, as what happened immediately after the 


surrender, there were to occur simultaneously a_ big sur- 
plus of manpower and an acute shortage of materials, 
with no foreign exchange to make purchases from abroad, 
there would be no time to worry about high costs or the 


industrial pattern. Apart from such extreme cases, a high 


rate of unemployment and the lack of industrial activity that 
could absorb such surplus manpower would necessitate the 
promotion of production regardless of cost or efficiency. 

Fortunately, as matters stand today, there is no serious 
difficulty in obtaining raw materials, while employment is 
high despite the existence of a big number of ‘‘ sub- 
merged” jobless workers. Consequently, going ahead 
with liberalization should not result in any serious dis- 
ruption or confusion unless gross blunders are committed. 

Another matter that must be considered is the inevi- 
table increase in dependence on foreign trade if the 
economy is to continue expanding at the same rapid pace 
of the past few years. Although it is the common im- 
pression that Japan’s dependence on trade is extremely 
high, the truth is not necessarily so. This will be clear 
from Table 1 which gives the export volume (goods and 
services) and the ratio of such sales to gross national spending 
in the year 1957 of the leading countries of the world. It 
will be seen that while the ratio in Japan’s case is consider- 
ably higher than those of the United States and Brazil, 
Japan and France are much lower than other industrializ- 
ed countries. 


1. Dependence on Export Sales, 1957 


Gross National Export of Goods 

Country (Currency) Spending (A) aids Ser deoe(B) B/A, 
Netherlands (million guilders) 35,020 17,090 48.0% 
West Germany (million D.M.) 209, 600 52,274 24.9 
United Kingdom (million pounds) 21,921 4,532 20.7 
Canada (million Canadian $) 31,500 6,200 19.7 
Australia (million Australian £) 5,734 . 934. 16.3 
Ttaly (1,000 million lira) 15,627 2,249 15.0 
France (1,000 million francs) 20,520 2,610 He 
Brazil (1,000 million cruzeiros) 1,043 74 (faa 
United States (million $) 441,659 235515 Blan) 
Japan (billion #4) 9,985 1352 13.5 


One reason for this high dependence on export sales 
in the case of the European countries is their mutual 
proximity as well as high density of population. 

In our own case, the 13.5 per cent of 1957 is consi- 
derably lower than the prewar ratios of 24 per cent in 
1935, 23.6 per cent in 1936, and 24.9 per cent in 1937. 

The sharp postwar decline of dependence on export 
business is for the most part due to the loss of overseas 
territory and markets. But even when this is duly taken 
into account, it cannot be taken to mean that Japan can 
manage with a lower relative volume of trade. In order 
to maintain a high rate of economic growth, export sales 
have to be boosted with the resultant growth in the import 
volume of raw materials and industrial equipment. This 
is borne out by the fact that there has been a steady 
and satisfactory rise in recent years of Japan’s degree of 
dependence on export trade. 

If it is presumed that there will be an increase of 
dependence on trade, the logical thing to do would be to 
remove the restrictive controls that tend to impede free 
flow of commodities. It must not be forgotten that the 
thinking underlying liberalization of trade is basically 
along this line. 


The benefits of decontrol will essentially be as explain 
ed above. But if even a minor segment of Japanese i 
dustry should be exposed through liberalization to com- 
petitive and other disadvantageous pressures, it will be 
necessary, at least during the period of transition, to 
institute measures for aid or relief. For unless appro- 
priate action is taken in this respect, or if blunders. are 
made, not only will there be generated unnecessary friction 
and confusion, but there may be caused»serious doubts 
about liberalization itself. Consequently, the selection of 
appropriate measures will become an important necessity, 
while in order to avoid mistakes there should be a clear 
presentation of the role played heretofore by the controls 
imposed upon trade and foreign exchange. Once this is 
done, the aid or relief measures should become quite — 
obvious. | 

The part played by control of trade and exchange can 
be roughly analyzed as follows : . 

1) Suppression of excessive domestic competition by the 
quota system of foreign exchange allocations. By regulat-— 
ing the quantity of raw cotton or raw wool by means of — 
the foreign exchange control system, it has been possible 
to prevent overproduction of such things as cotton piece 
goods and woolen yarn and fabrics. It has also been 
possible, through regulation of import parchases of steel 
scrap, to avoid price rises of steel products due to com- 
petition in procuring scrap. 

2) Bilateral trade agreements. Taking Taiwan as an 
example, because it is desirable to sell to that area such 
goods as ammonium sulphate fertilizer, the practice has 
been to purchase high-cost sugar from Taiwan while rest- 
ricting cheaper sugar from elsewhere. Somewhat similar 
is the situation surrounding importation of rice from Thai- 
land and Burma. 

3) Prevention of dumping in Japan by foreign competi- 
tors. There has been no instance of dumping since the 
war. However, were it not for strict regulation of foreign 
exchange, it is probable that undercutting could have oc- 
curred with such items as ammonium sulphate and ball 
bearings, which may still require some degree of protec- 
tion. 

4) Protection of products made for domestic con- 
sumption, weak in such respects as price or quality. 
Various cases can be cited, for example: a) when pro- 
tection is necessary because high-cost local materials are 
used; b) when protection is given because the size 
of the market does not warrant volume production at 
low cost; ¢) when temporary protection is needed be- 
cause technological competence is low, and competition 
with the foreign products is impossible until progress has 
been achieved ; and d) when protection must be granted 
because natural conditions are adverse and there is no 
permanent competitive strength, but a large number of 
workers are gainfully employed because of past necessity 
of keeping operations going. 

Of the above functions of trade and exchange control, 
the first three can be expected to cause relatively little 
trouble when removed or eased to end or reduce protec- 
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tion ; while the aid and relief measures in thesé cases will 
be fairly easy. For suppression of excessive competition 
by something other than exchange control, such legislative 
action by a special law as the Law Concerning Emergency 
Measures in Connection with Textile Equipment, or by a 
"more general law like the Export Import Transactions Law 
could rather easily be taken. Concrete steps are current- 
ly being taken for the revision of the laws named above. 
For prevention of dumping by foreign competitors, it will 
_ probably suffice to revise the tariffs and customs laws and 
_Tegulations. For obligatory imports under bilateral trade 
agreements it will probably be necessary to continue such 
adjustments as have been effected by linking import and 
export items, but since the number of commodities in- 
volved is not great, there is quite a possibility that such 
items can gradually be eliminated. 04 
Attention, therefore, becomes focussed upon the in- 
dustries mentioned under 4), and the countermeasures to 
_be instituted for relief. Those industries weak in foreign 
competitive strength because of their high dependence on 
_ high-cost domestic materials could probably improve their 
- position by turning to foreign sources of material supply. 
The most troublesome area concerns the domestic sup- 
pliers of such high-cost material. 
Leaving the suggested countermeasures for the moment, 
a point that should be duly noted is the fact that handi- 
cap imposed upon Japanese industry by high cost of 
materials is an extremely heavy one. 


High Cost of Raw Materials 


According to a survey conducted by the Statistic Section 
of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry the 
domestic prices of raw materials in Japan in December, 1957 
were, as compared to the United States, 2.65 times as high 
for coal, 1.74 times for steel scrap, 1.73 times for iron 
ore, 1.7 times for petroleum, 1.62 times for soybean, 1.38 
There 
are of course certain supplies that are cheaper in Japan, 
such as raw cotton (93 percent the United States price), 
raw wool (99 percent), and crude rubber (99 percent). 
These items are few, while the price differential is small. 


times for rawhide, and 1.21 times for copper scrap. 


As can be seen from Table 2, much of the material price 
difference is covered by low wages and high productivity ; 
and where concentration of labor in a product is high 


1. Japan VS. U.S. Prices at Various 
Stages of Manufacture 
(United States=100) 


Textile Products Steel Products 


Raw cotton 98 Iron Ore 173 
Cotton yarn (20 gauge) 78 Imported Scrap 174 
Cotton yarn (30 gauge) 74 Bar steel 72 
Cotton fabric (average) 42 Wire rod 92 
Cotton socks 61 Strip steel 84 
Wire 63 
Non-Ferrous Metals Other 
Copper ingot... 132 Crude rubber 97 
— Aluminum ingot 103 Rubber boots 24 
Copper sheet 71 Rawhide 138 
Copper tube 71 Leather shoes 97 
Brass sheet 74 
Aluminium sheet 84 
Note: Wholesale prices of December 1957 
Source: “U.S.—Japan Prices Differential” compiled by MITI 
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the price can be brought close to the United States level. 

Consequently, should it become possible to obtain materi- 

als at close to the United States materials prices, either 

our products could be made considerably cheaper than 

in America or wages could be increased quite notably. 

Although it will not be possible to obtain all materials 

at world prices because of freight and other charges, 

it is certain that lowered cost of materials will redound 

enormously te the benefit of the Japanese economy. 


The lack of competitive strength due to narrowness of 
the domestic market b) and backwardness of technology 
c) cannot be corrected overnight. But judging from the 
rapid advances achieved during the past few years in con- 
nection with level of production and with technological 
improvements, it can be asserted that it will not be too long 
before these handicaps can be overcome. Those areas to 
which relatively long-term protection will have to be ac- 
corded will in all probability be limited to a few newly 
established industries. 


Finally, the most troublesome will be the industries 


Coal and 
rice and wheat in agriculture, 
and other products of the primary industries are represen- 
tative of this group. 


handicapped by adverse natural conditions. 
other mining operations, 


Because the labor force employed 
in these areas is great, it will be extremely difficult to 
turn with any speed to foreign sources of supply; and 
the shift can be expected to take many years. This means 


that liberalization here will be slow. 


But if things are left as they now stand, it would mean 
that nothing will be done about the high cost of such 
important things as food and key industrial materials. 
Therefore, it is suggested that with coal and other in- 
dustrial raw materials there be granted direct aid or relief 
in the form of government subsidy while cheap foreign 
supplies are permitted to enter the country. This method 
should be far more profitable for the nation as a whole 
than the present arrangement. In the case of farm produce, 
protection should be restricted gradually to only rice and 
wheat. Decontrol of soybean imports appears to be de- 
finitely scheduled, while with sugar the steps toward 
liberalization should be initiated before too much effort 
and money is spent on promotion of the sugar beet 


industry. 


Expedite Correction of the Corporate Capital Structure 


In the foregoing, we have discussed the counter- 
measures in connection with liberalization of commodities 
trade. There are quite a number of problems in the area 
of foreign exchange, and particularly capital transactions. 
Ever since the Meiji Restoration (1868), Japan has con- 
tinued to seek an influx of foreign capital. The bulk of 
the funds received was the proceeds from the sale of 


government and corporate bonds in foreign money mar- 
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kets, and Japan has had but little experience in receiving 
big short-term loans or with foreign transactions involving 
Japanese corporate stock offered to the general public. 
Foreign capital should by all means be welcomed, but 
there is no denying that the lack of experience is making 
matters rather difficult. 

What must be particularly stressed here is correction 
of the warped capital structure of Japanese corporate 
enterprises. As has become clear from the several loans 
received from the World Bank or the Export Import 
Bank of Washington D.C., the poor composition indi- 
cated in corporate balance sheets with liabilities far in 
excess of net worth tends to create a bad impression 
The same applies to prospective 
If the true benefits 
of decontrol of capital transactions are to be reaped, it will 


to cause apprehension. 
buyers of Japanese corporate stock. 


be necessary to remedy this capital structure dificiency 
with due speed. 

For this, the following methods could be used : 

1) Increase of internal reserves by accelerated or speci- 
ally increased depreciation. 

2) Increase Of proceeds of stock sales by market-value 
sale of shares when recapitalization is undertaken. 

3) Stimulation of the desire to boost capital through 
resumption of the progressive system of corporate income. 
taxation. 
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4) Reduction of the capital burden by permitting ex- 
pense-off of dividend payments. 

All of these would be effective, but increased or accelerated 
depreciation does not appear promising in view of the prac- 
tices of other countries, while sale of new shares at market 
price might be difficult because this could result in a drop 
in quotations. The most promising then would be the 
progressive corporation tax. As indicated by Table 3, the 
practice before the war (1925-30) was to levy income tax 
at three different rates depending on profit rate based on 
capital. This resulted in a reduction of enterprises keep- 
ing their capitalization low to show a high nominal rate 
of profit. If this system is restored, enterprises prone to 
flaunt high profit and dividend rates will tend to dis- 
appear, while recapitalization will be promoted. 


3. Prewar Corporate Income Tax Rate 
Classification Tax Rate Tax Revenue 


Annual income more than 10% and not 4 percent 10,208 
more than 20% of paid-up capital 

More than 20% and more than 30% 10 percent 10,621 
More than 30% 20 percent 29,318 


Notes: System effective from 1925 through fiscal 1939-40. This tax 
was then known as Income Tax, Class 1: 
Revenue figures are for 1938-39. 

Today, because of the disparities resulting from postwar 
assets revaluation, there is so much dissimilarity among 
business enterprises that capitalization cannot be used as 
the basis for determination of tax rates. Moreover, so long 
as the burden imposed by dividend payments remains 
high, the tax rate incentive alone could hardly be expect- 
ed to stimulate capital increases. 

Rather, the idea of permitting the expensing off of 
dividends, much in the same way that interest payable 
can be charged to costs would be far more attractive. 
With the present corporation tax system, in order to pay 
a dividend of 10 percent it is necessary to have a profit 
rate of at least 22 percent. Where dividends expensable, 
the burden would be reduced to 10 percent per annum, 
not very different from the interest payable on borrowings 
from the banks. With such an arrangement, management 
interested in achieving stability of operations would natur- 
ally be inclined to boost capitalization. 

There is a precedent in the measure adopted, under 
the Emergency Tax Measures Law, for the expensing off 
of dividends payable on recapitalization shares issued be- 
tween December 1, 1953 and January 31, 1957. In this 
case, dividend payment up to 10 percent of the par value 
of the new shares was permitted to be handled as loss. 
It is asserted that the results were not very satisfactory ; 
but there did take place a notable surge of recapitaliza- 
tion. If this method were to be used in conjunction 
with the other suggested measures, there is every likeli- 
hood of a notable improvement of the capital structure 
of Japanese businesses. 


(The writer is president and editor of the Oriental Econo- 
mist) 
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Pay Hike Fatter Than Last Year :— 


The annual spring pay hike struggle 


chiefly sponsored by Sohyo ended up in 
aquiet tone. The results, however, proved 
to be generally satisfactory to labor 


._ barring the special case of Tanro, where 


depression is still serious. 
the Labor Ministry, for example, the 
Railroad Locomotive Engineers Union 
_got through their hike demand of average 
¥ 1,763 (57% more than 1959); the Oil 
Industry Workers Union, an average of 
2,353 (53% more) and the Synthetic 
Industry Workers Union, an average of 
~¥2,032 (37% more). The Paper-Pulp 
Industry Workers Union, on the other 
hand, had to be content with a 5% 
~reduction from last year’s hike amount 
and Tanro (Coal Miners Union) with as 
drastic a reduction as 34% compared with 
last year’s achievement. The average pay 
hike rate for all industry workers stood 
at 1,790 a gross 28% more than ¥1,395 
achieved in 1959. 

June 4 Political Strike:—A_ political 
-crisis of serious nature has been brought 
about by the hurried decision of the 
Government and the ruling Liberal— 
Democratic Party to extend the current 
Diet session and at the same time carry 
out the ballot-taking on the ratification 
of the new U.S.-Japan Security Pact from 
the midnight of May 19 through the dawn 
of the following day. Infuriated by this 
surprise tactics on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the Socialists and the Opposition 
camps refused to take part in any Diet 
deliberations after that, and finally decided 
to agree to resign en masse from the 
Diet posts at a certain date later to be 
agreed upon. Not only the Socialists 
but also the members of the Sohyo- 
centered National Struggle Council for 
the Prevention of the new Security Pact 
and groups of the so-called intellectuals 
and students have been carrying out 
daily demonstrations at the Diet; Prime 
Minister’s Official Residence and the U.S. 
Embassy in Tokyo. 

On June 4, the total of 5,600,000 (as 
announced by June 4 Struggle Committee) 
workers, students, intellectuals, small 
businessmen, shop operators, etc. (of which 
3,600,000 were the members of 57 Sohyo- 
affiliated unions; 1,000,000, of 19 in- 
dependent unions; and another 1,000,000, 
individuals) took part in one of the biggest 
political strikes in Japan demanding for 
the “prevention of the ratification of the 
new security pact; exit of the Kishi 
Cabinet and the dissolution of the Diet.” 
Due to this strike, transportation and 
communications in major Japanese cities 
were halted or marred for some hours. 
In Tokyo, for example, 186 electric trains 
on the major artery tracks were completely 
disrupted from the dawn to 7 am, while 
on such trans-country lines as Tokaido, 
Tohoku, Joetsu and Shinetsu, trains were 
either completely halted or largely delayed 


According to. 
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in the morning hours. A total of 103 
trains (passenger and freight inclusive) 
was completely idle throughout the coun- 
try, while additional 143 were far off the 
schedule. Besides these national railways, 
tramways and buses in such major cities 
as Tokyo, Kyoto and Kobe were halted 
from six-thirty to seven in the morning. 
It was the first time in 25 years that all 
of the tramways and buses were halted 
in Tokyo. 

As for the private railways, a total of 
20 company unions including Tobu in 
Kanto area and Keihan, Hanshin and 
Keihanshin in Kansai area stopped the 
trains from the dawn to six-thirty. All- 
Japan Postal Service Workers Union took 
the cue from the railways unions by 
carrying out 1.30-2.00 hour work-shop 
rallies at 49 postal offices throughout the 
country, while All-Japan Communications 
Workers Union carried out one-hour 
workshop rallies at every single office in 
the nation, causing a great deal of trouble 
to the delivery of letters and telegrams 
and telephone-calls. Other public employ- 
ees also followed suit and carried out 
one-hour workshop rallies. In Tokyo, 
they demonstrated in front of the Diet 
and the official residence of the Prime 
Minister. 

Miike Mine Struggle Still Continu- 
ing :—After 138 long days (As of June 10) 
of bloody strikes, in which one union 
member was killed, Miike Mine struggle 
still shows no sign of ending. On May 
31, the Labor Ministry announced its 
formal opinions about the struggle for 
the first time. According to the announce- 
ment, the unionists who are currently 
holding onto the coal hopper and the 
Miike Mine harbor office (which are 


supposed to be locked out by the manage- 
ment) are breaking out of the premises 
of democratic labor movements and that 
any violent moves centering around these 
points should immediately be eliminated. 
Sohyo and Tanro, champions for labor, 
counter this announcement by claiming 
that the Labor Ministry has finally cast 
away its neutral pretenses and become 
its original self—an ally to the manage- 
ment. According to Sohyo and Tanro, 
the picketing of the coal hoppers and 
harbor office are perfectly legal and that 
if there is anything to be blamed, that 
would be violent picket breaking tactics. 
With both management and labor de- 
termined to fight it out, possibilities of 
another flaming-up of violent encounters 
between the two opposing camps are be- 
coming larger. In their anxiety to find: 
some kind of solution to this labor- 
management deadlock, the Governor Uzaki 
of Fukuoka Prefecture, Mayor Hosoya 
of Omuta City and Mayor Sakata of 
Arao City went up to Tokyo at the end 
of May to talk to those concerned and 
finally asked for another mediation plan 
from Chairman K. Fujibayashi of the 
Central Labor Mediation Board. Also 
deeply concerned about the development 
at Miike were the Cabinet members in- 
cluding Labor Minister R. Matsuno, Public 
Safety Minister K. Ishiwara, MITI Minister 
H. Ikeda and Finance Minister E. Sato 
who met on May 31 to discuss on the 
problems. However, as the problems are 
extremely touchy ones and need a great 
deal of care in their handling, they never 
got to anywhere. They only agreed to 
just wait and see for some more time. 
Another session of rough sailing is 
predicted for the Miike struggle. 


1960 Pay Hike Amounts in Major Industry Labor Unions 


(In Yen) 
Final ° % Ag. Prece- No. of 
Name of the Demand Settlement eerie © eding year 10 Companies 
AR Amount © Achievement Surveyed 
©oal Miners... oo. ee 2,000 395 PES 66 14 
(2,000) (600) (3.5) ( 78) 
Metal Miners ....... 3,000 1,330 9.0 133 5 
(1,500) (1,000) (240) 
Synthetic Chemical .... 3,400 2,032 9.2 137 40 
(2,304) (1,479) 
Petrolevim 2 25205) scets 2,685 353 9.4 153 5 
(1,868) (1,536) (6.5) 
Cementinn word: = tend ous 972 ,984 7.4 133 5 
(1,842) (1,490) (6.3) 
Electric Machinery 2,667 2,140 12,9 136 20 
(2,070) (1,070) (9.5) (120) 
Iron & Steel 5... . 0% eon) *1 840 +6.8 130 5 
*(1,420) (5.5) 7 
Electric Wires... . =. - 2,397 1,772 9.3 132 9 
(1,450) ee sige an ; 
Shipbuilding. .....-.+-. 2,367 ; . 
ting Sta a an 
Rolli Stok a wis 2 eaten sox iS, ACLS 0. 
ne pee ar ee eee 
Paper Elias cused duce i * 2,500 A on 5 3 
ee cm cep GD ae 
ivate Railways ..... By y : ) 
Private Railways 000) z am Ce i 
D t t Stores. .... 1,9 419 ED: ¢ 
ba IDS fennel OO hase PA ta 
Electric Power. .....-.- 2, 5 : ndustries 
— HE i ales l, Dona as Se 
PAGE EPCS Ey anne em yd te al tear ala a 061 ; : 
rus An Sa: SPIE Sle dee ipa dng 
AX e Excl. Coal Miners 2, , : ndustries 
i caectvate os (1,920) (1,395) 


Note: Figures in parentheses denote 1959 figures. 


Source: Labor Ministry. 
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Convertibility of Yen Restored 


The Government on June 3 announced 
a series of measures for the establishment 
of non-resident free yen accounts and the 
use of yen currency in international trans- 
actions, to be enforced on July 1. The 
general outline of the new system is as 
follows: 

(1) Non-resident foreigners shall be al- 
lowed to open “free yen accounts” with 
any authorized foreign exchange bank in 
Japan (including foreign banks). No re- 
striction is imposed on the types of free 
yen deposit accounts to be opened, but 
free yen accounts shall not be used for 
other credits than deposits (trusts, etc.). 

(2) Free yen accounts shall be credited 
with the following items: (A) Yen received 
by non-residents in payment for the im- 
portation of goods to Japan, expenses In- 
curred relative to Japanese imports and 
other current transactions authorized un- 
der the Foreign Exchange Control Law. 
(B) Yen received by non-residents in pay- 
ment for non-current transactions, such 
as the dividend on corporate stocks, for 
which remittance in foreign exchange is 
authorized under the Foreign Capital Law 
or approved under the Foreign Exchange 
Control Law. (C) Yen acquired by non- 
residents as a result of the sale of foreign 
exchange (including sales of foreign cur- 
rency, traveller’s checks, etc.) to authorized 
foreign exchange banks. (D) Transfers 
from other free yen accounts. (E) Inter- 
est accrued from free yen accounts. 


(3) There shall be no restrictions on 
the payments from free yen accounts. For 
example, payments for the following pur- 
poses may freely be made: (A) Remittance 
abroad (including traveller’s checks, etc.). 
(B) Payments by non-residents to residents 
(for Japanese exports, etc.), (C) Transfers 
to free yen accounts. 


(4) It shall be the duty of authorized 
foreign exchange banks to confirm that 
credit entries to free yen accounts are duly 
authorized. 


(5) In order to permit the transactions 
through free yen accounts, yen shall be 
designated as currency to be used for 
international settlements, and the settle- 
ment through free yen accounts ‘shall be 
prescribed as the standard method of set- 
tlement, where yen bills shall be used in 
the same manner as foreign exchange 
bills. 

(6) Authorized foreign exchange banks 
may extend to foreign banks maintaining 
free yen accounts short-term yen credit 
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facilities (mail credits, overdrafts, accept- 
ance facilities, etc.) necessary for the set- 
tlement of current transactions through 
free yen accounts. 

(7) Necessary financial treatment shall 
be accorded by the Bank of Japan to the 
financing of export and import transac- 
tions to be settled through free yen ac- 
counts. 

(8) Non-residents may conclude freely 
with authorized foreign exchange banks 
forward contracts for the sale or purchase 
of foreign exchange against free yen under 
the following conditions: (A) The term 
of the contract shall be not longer than 
six months, and (B) there must be no 
evident speculation involved in it. 

(9) As to the existing non-resident yen 
accounts, the balances of those accounts 
which are confirmed by foreign exchange 
banks as equal to free yen accounts may 
be remitted abroad or transferred to free 
yen accounts within a specified period (not 
later than September 30, 1960). 

As the result of these measures, the yen 
currency will again be used in international 
transactions after the lapse of 15 years 
since 1945, and its convertibility will be 
restored, though partially, after a longer 
interval of 29 years since 1931. But there 
is no hope that yen exchange will be 
utilized very widely in the near future. 
Prior to World War II, settlements through 
yen exchange once accounted for nearly 
50% of the total international trade, but 
this was mainly because China and other 
areas in Asia were under Japanese rule or 
influence. And the share of yen exchange 
was much smaller in transactions with the 
rest of the world. Since the war’s end, 
the world situation has undergone a com- 
plete change, so Japan cannot look for- 
ward to any wide use of yen exchange. 
It can be expected that yen exchange will 
be used in dealings with the Southeast 
Asian countries, but Japan will have to 
offer yen credits if she wants her currency 
to be used widely. 

Such being the circumstances, it is esti- 
mated that credits available from yen ex- 
change to free yen accounts will be small- 
er than expected, though the yen exchange 
is closely connected with the free yen 
account system, and that yen acquired by 
non-residents as a result of the sale of 
foreign exchange will constitute part and 
parcel of the free yen accounts. What will 
be the annual total of free yen accounts 
in the first year? Finance Ministry au- 
thorities and bankers estimate that it will 
be at least $20 million and may reach 
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even the $100-million mark at the largest. 


Relaxation of Capital Restrictions | 

Since International Trade & Industry 
Minister I. Ikeda in January, this year, 
announced the policy of “promoting capital 
transactions with foreign countries” as 
part of the trade and exchange liberaliza- 
tion program, to what extent the existing 
restrictions on foreign investments would 
be modified had been watched with great 
concern. Because of the different opinions 
prevailing among the authorities concern- 
ed, however, it was not until May 24 that 
the Government finally decided to take 
the following measures, to go into effect 
on June 1: 

(1) Foreigners’ Acquisition of Stocks. 
(A) The maximum foreign ownership of 
stocks in Japanese firms shall be raised 
from 5% to 10% for restricted industries 
(gas, power, etc.) and from 8% to 15% 
for general unrestricted industries, subject 
to validation by the Bank of Japan. Within 
these limits, foreigners authorized to freely 
buy Japanese shares. Even above these 
limits, restrictions may be relaxed insofar 
as there is no fear of evil repercussions 
on.the capital market and management 
rights of the companies concerned. (B) 
The repatriation of foreign capital invest- 
ed in Japanese stocks, authorized by the 
Foreign Capital Law or Foreign Exchange 
Law, shall be made by installment in three 
years after a two-year deferment (thus 
far, in five years after the same defer- 
ment). In case remittance is suspended 
in any year, repatriation in the following 
year may be twice as much. (C) Eyen in 
the case of the “special stocks” for which 
dividend remittance has so far been ban- 
ned (e.g. International General Electric’s 
shares in Tokyo Shibaura Electric), restric- 
tions shall gradually be lifted. 

(2) Foreign Loans. (A) Foreign loans 
up to $100,000 each shall be liberalized, 
subject to the central bank’s authorization. 
(a) It is desirable that loans will contribute 
to the promotion of foreign trade, but this 
is nota “must” condition unless they are 
used for entertainments, luxury goods, etc. 
(b) The interest rate shall be a reasonable 
one in every respect in the country where 
the lender lives. (c) The term of loans 
shall be not less than 3 years. (B) Other 
loans shall also be authorized as smoothly 
as possible if they are expected to serve 
the sound development of industry. 

(3) Corporate Bonds & Bank Loan 
Trusts. (A) Corporate bonds and bank 
loan trusts up to $10,000 each shall be 
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liberalized, subject to the central bank’s 
validation. (B) Even if remittance is guar- 
_anteed by law, the repatriation of foreign 
_ capital invested in corporate bonds has 
_ thus far been prohibited before maturity. 
_ Under the revised regulations, re-invest- 
ments in stocks, etc. before maturity is 
authorized, and repatriation may also be 
_ permitted. (C) Five years after the acquisi- 
! tion of corporate bonds and bank loan 
_ trusts, the repatriation of the total value 
- shall be authorized (the former period be- 
_fore repatriation is 7 years for corporate 
bonds and 10 years for bank loan trusts). 
(4) Other Capital Transactions. (A) 
Investment trusts up to $10,000 each shall 
_ be liberalized, and conditions for repatria- 
tion shall be the same as for stocks. (B) 
As for technical aid contracts, necessary 
‘procedures and approval standards shall 
be simplified and modified. 
(S) The reduction of the period required 
for repatriation shall apply to the stocks, 
_ corporate bonds, loans and trusts acquired 
by foreigners prior to the enforcement of 
the revised regulations. In this case, the 
previous period of ownership shall be 
taken into account. Stocks and investment 
trusts owned for more than two years may 
be repatriated by installment in three 
years. 


Effects of Capital Liberalization 

As for the upping of the maximum stock 
ownership, it is generally held that no 
encouraging effect can be anticipated, for 
foreign investments have been far below 
even the previous limits of 5% for restrict- 
ed and 8% for unrestricted industries, 
and there is no hope that they will ra- 
pidly increase despite the relaxation. 
But the reduction of the period neces- 
sary for repatriation of stocks and bonds 
and the authorized re-investments of yen 
funds available from bond sales will turn 
out a fair stimulus for foreign investors. 

The authorized remittance of dividends 
accruing from the “special stocks” (1-C) 
is also worthy of mention, because this 
means that dividends from stocks bought 
in yen are authorized to be remitted ab- 
road, though partially. As the capital 
regulations will further be relaxed in the 
future, foreign investors will be encourag- 
ed to purchase more stocks than ever 
(there is no restriction on stock purchases 
in yen). 

In revising the foreign capital regula- 
tions, the Government this time has ap- 
parently paid due consideration to the 
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promotion of domestic industry as well as 
the betterment of international payments. 
As a guest speaker at the luncheon party 
of June 13 sponsored by the American 
Chamber of Commerce, International 
Trade & Industry Minister Ikeda declared: 

“The shortage of capital funds in Japan 
is restricting the development of Japanese 
industry. Induction of capital and tech- 
nique from abroad would not only pro- 
mote the progress of our industries, par- 
ticularly those that require an early 
achievement of high productivity, but also 
would make the comparatively cheap labor, 
with skill and dexterity, turn out better 
quality goods, thus bringing in ample pro- 
fits to the suppliers of the capital and 
techniques. Because of these reasons, the 
Government would like to relax the criteria 
of approval provided in the Foreign Invest- 
ment Law, by means of flexible operation, 
to approve of more of those applications 
that would not adversely affect Japanese 
economy.” 


Liberalization Program Delayed 

The Government in January, this year, 
announced “work out an overall concrete 
program for liberalization of foreign ex- 
change and trade by the end of May.” 
Late in that month, however, it decided 
to postpone the announcement of the 
concrete scheme by the end of June. 
This was probably because there had been 
a friction of opinion among the authori- 
ties concerned as concerning what materi- 
als should be liberalized, when practical 
measures should be put into practice, and 
how the possible impact of free trade 
upon domestic industries should be pre- 
vented, so much so indeed that more 
time had to be devoted to the adjustment 
of differences and contradictions. 

Adjustment efforts in this direction 
appeared to have made smooth headway 
in the first weeks of June, and indications 
were that a draft program would be map- 
ped out around June 20. But the politi- 
cal situation was suddenly plunged into 
unprecedented confusion because of the 
“forced Diet approval” of the Japan-US 
Security Treaty by the Government and 
the Liberal-Democratic Party. Due to the 
repeated demonstrations and strikes against 
the treaty and the Kishi Cabinet, the 
socio-political unrest worsened to the 
extent that the Government had to cancel 
its invitation to US President Eisenhower 


at the eleventh hour. The situation has 


been getting so serious that political 
calmness and public order cannot be re- 
stored without the resignation of the Kishi 
Cabinet. 

Both Cabinet Ministers and to-level 
Liberal-Democrats now are desperately 
trying to ratify by all means the Japan- 
US Security Treaty and to take the ini- 
tiative in politics after the possible retire- 
ment of Premier Kishi. They appear to 
have no time to cudgel their brains about 
what practical steps should be taken for 
trade liberalization. It is quite unlikely, 
therefore, that any concrete program will 
be announced very soon even if the Kishi 
Cabinet should remain in power, riot to 
mention in the case of its resignation on 
bloc. " 


Liberalization of Machinery Imports 

The Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry is said to have completed a draft 
plan for liberalization of machinery and 
equipment imports in mid-June and start- 
ed talks with the Ministry of Finance 
about its details. Under this program, 
the earliest possible liberalization will be 
granted to the following items (except 
those which are still in the course of 
development in Japan or have no com- 
petitive power on the world market): 

(a) Screw gears, bearings, valves, pipe 
joints, etc. 

(b) 8-mm cine cameras and projectors, 

wall clocks, etc. 
(household use sewing machines, cameras, 
binoculars, microscopes, etc. already 
liberalized; but watches, industrial use 
sewing machines, optical surveying equip- 
ment, etc. to be liberalized later). 

(c) Surveying equipment, taximeters, 
other instruments and meters (except in- 
dustrial instruments). 

(d) Industrial machinery (lathes, mill- 
ing machines, metal working machines 
except high-efficiency presses, textile 
machines, wood working machines, agri- 
cultural machines and implements, print- 
ing and binding equipment, etc.). 

(e) Electric machinery and appliances 
(except boilers and turbines for thermal 
generation, large-sized thermal generators 
and special hydropower generator) 

(f) Radio, TV and other electronic 
equipment except automation equipment, 
electronic computers and industrial use 
electronics. 

(g) Railway rolling stock, ships, buses, 
trucks, midget motor vehicles, etc. 


Glimpses of Japanese Culture 
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Haniwa—Japanese Clay Figures 


By Hiroshi Takiguchi 


Origin of Haniwa 


From about the third century, tumulus started being raised 
in the western provinces of Japan. This fact—that the dead 
were buried with respect—is a clear sign that the political 
system of the time was beginning to jell. In about 300 BC. 
the western part of Japan outgrew its Jomon culture (new 
stone age) and entered the Yayoi culture. It was in this 


Female haniwa as found at the site in Shibayama, Chiba Prefecture 


period that rice-planting and agriculture became the Japanese 
way of life. Tools and utensils of iron and bronze flowed in 
from neighboring China across the sea. An ancient state was 
gradually being born. And it was also in this period that 
dotaku (bell-shaped bronze) for festival use began to be created 
from imported swords, halberds and other weapons. 

From the 3rd through the Ist centuries BC, the influence 
of the ancient state Yamato, pervaded through to the eastern 
provinces. The Toro Site in Shizuoka Prefecture is the re- 
mains of a farming community of the 2nd century AD. 
Toward the end of the 3rd century, all parts of Japan were 
placed under the influence of the Yamato Government. The 
custom of making tumulus spread gradually all over the 
country. 

Haniwa are clay figures which were placed on these tumulus. 
They had not only religious connotations but also artistic 
import in that they were to beautify the tumulus. The first 
haniwa to appear were mere clay cylinders, which were most 
probably used as demarkation symbols between tombs. Soon 
dissatisfied with mere cylinders, our ancestors tried to give 
variety to their haniwa by making flower-like openings in the 
cylinders. These are now usually referred to as morning- 
glory haniwa. 


In the 4th century AD, the variety of haniwa-making was 
greatly increased to include house shapes; weapons (shields, 
Stirrups, armour, etc.) and umbrellas. It was in the Sth 
century that haniwa in the shape of people and animals 
began to be created. 

House-shaped haniwa were placed on the top of tumulus in 
plural number, A set representing a family unit. Beside the 
living quarters, warehouses were often added to the unit. 
House-shaped haniwa were likely for life after death. 

Nihon Shoki (Chronicles of Japan) edited in 720AD contains 
a very dramatic expansion for the development of haniwa: in 
the first half of the 4th century, Emperor Suinin, deeply shocked 
at the horrible tradition of wives and servants immolating 
themselves at their master’s death, ordered human and animal 
images put at their master’s graves instead. This legend, how- 
ever, is only a legend as it is a proven fact that it was only 


in the Sth century that the images of human beings and 
animals were first created. 


Making of Haniwa 


Among the variety of h 


aniwa, the most interesting are images 
of men and animals. 


As these haniwa were made of kneaded 


clay for the purpose of being placed on the mounds of old 
tombs, they are usually very big (some measure as long as 
180cm) and simple in expression. 

The makers of haniwa themselves know that the clay figures 
would not last under the wear and tear of nature. However, 
as they firmly believed that the position of haniwa was on 
top of the tombs, they did not consider making smaller and 
more perfect dolls. They could have made more perfect haniwa 
only if they wished, for there were already may high-tempera- 
ture (more than 1,200 degrees C) furnaces, in which dishes, 
pitchers and other household utensils were produced. 

At the advent of the 6th century, production of haniwa be- 
came more active. It was not unusual for hundreds of clay 
cylinders and scores of human and animal images to be placed 
on a single tomb. Even on a_ small-scale tomb measuring 
only 20 meters in length, a variety of haniwa would be placed 
for decoration. The actual production of haniwa was carried 
out by a comparatively few experts and a great number of 
amateur-helpers (mostly farmers). This produced a number 
of artistically worthless haniwa. 


The true experts, however, tried their best to capture the 
characteristics of men and animals through the simple line 
and moldings inherent in haniwa. If you take time in ap- 
preciating these haniwa, you will invariably be hit by the 
sincere efforts put into the creation of these simple clay dolls 
by our ancestors. These clay images represent a fascinating 
combination of childish expressions and bold simplification. 
In a sense, these clay dolls may appear to be child’s play. In 
another, they may look like the best work of abstractionist 
artists. 

The makers of haniwa had no hope of exhibiting their pro- 
ducts at an art show. Their handiwork was destined to be 
placed in the lonely grave-yards. No one would drop into 
the graveyards and make a close scrutiny of the dolls. They 
were only made for the dead and not for the appreciation of 
the living. 

In a sense, this lack of critical eyes gave the makers of 
haniwa a free hand in what they created. They could simply 
say, “to hell with realism” and yet everything was all right. 
It was also true, however, that this complete freedom from 
any criticism together with the participation of amateurs in 
production resulted in the creation of some utterly worthless 
products. For example, an image of a naked woman without 
an iota of beauty in it was excavated from a site in Tochigi 
Prefecture. 

Although these experts did not pose as artists, they put 
their hearts into their products. When there occurred a death, 
the members of the family and the neighbors went to the 
haniwa masters to ask for 
their help and, in turn, of- 
fered whatever assistance 
they could to the masters. 
These experts, after con- 
templating the whole de- 
sign, started to knead the 
clay. Then, leaving the 
simplest parts of the work 
to the amateur helpers, 
the experts concentrated 
on the difficult parts and 
the brushing-up of the 
whole thing in the end. 
Such simple items as the 
cylinders may likely have 
been left in the hands of 
the amateurs. 

Haniwa from one tumu- 
lus particular or one dis- 
trict usually look similar. 
This is a clear indication 
that only one expert or 
one group of experts was 
active in a certain district. 
The haniwa experts were 
called by the name of 


Typical Soldier Haniwa 
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‘ Haji-be. Haji means earthenwares while be means trade associ- 

ation or group. However, it is needless to say that ancient 
trade association was completely different from present-day 
counterparts. 


Kinds of Haniwa 


Haniwa come out of almost every district of Japan. In the 
western part of the country, haniwa-making rapidly went out 
of vogue at the introduction of Buddhism in the middle of 
the 6th century. On the other hand, in the eastern part of 

the country, especially in the Kanto District, the ancient tu- 
mulus kept on being produced until the 7th century. This is 
the reason why there are so many more haniwa left in the 
eastern part of the country than in the western part. Haniwa 
from the western part of the country are, on the whole, ex- 
cellent but lacking in variety. The eastern haniwa, on the 
other hand, contain a number of worthless specimens although 
some of them are excellent and they abound in variety. It is 
from the Kanto District that many “special design” haniwa come. 


For example, a female haniwa singing with a pitcher on 
her head and a baby on 
her back came from a site 
in Tochigi Prefecture. A 
haniwa on horseback and 
a female haniwa suckling 
her baby came from Iba- 
Yagi Prefecture. Dancing 
figures were discovered in 
Gumma, while swimming 
figures were dug out in 
Chiba Prefecture. These 
haniwa are usually poor 
from an artistic point of 
view, but they certainly 
give us a sense of pleasure 
- When viewed. 

The first animal haniwa ever created were horses and water 
fowl. Large-scale tumulus were usually surrounded by moats 
(the tumulus of Emperor Nintoku is surrounded by three 
circles of moats). And it was along these moats that the clay 
images of water fowl were placed. In ancient Japan, the horse 
was the most useful animal. During religious and other im- 
portant ceremonies, horses were usually decorated with bells 
and other ornaments. Haniwa horses likewise are usually 
covered with a variety of ornamentation. 

Later, other animals and birds were added to the list—includ- 
ing cocks, hens and dogs. Dog figures with their tongues 
sticking out of their open mouths or the heads tilted slightly 
backward capture in simple and bold lines the very charac- 
teristics of the animals portrayed. Wild boar and deer were 
other favorite animal subjects. They are dug out individually 
or hung from the waists of the hunters. Some bear arrow- 
marks on the body to denote that they were hunted. Only 
one monkey image came from Ibaragi Prefecture. Although 
broken, the monkey, which strains its neck from the baby on 
its back, has very expressive features. An image of a hawk 
sitting on a man’s arm was unearthed from atumulus. This 
hawk has a bell attached to identify it as being used for 
hunting. 


. 


Haniwa head of an animal, 
possibly a doe 


Haniwa in the Shibayama Site 

In 1956, the writer excavated a cople of tumulus in Shiba- 
yama, Chiba Prefecture—some 40km east of Tokyo. The 
smaller of the two tumulus measures 58km in length and 
8m in height. Thus, this is representative of the medium- 
sized tumulus. Looking up from the valley, there was ex- 
cavated a succession of “figure” haniwa, which were later found 
é ! : i to have been created 
as a procession for 
the honor of the sou] 
of the dead. 

The procession was 
led by a man follow- 
ed by four horses at- 
tended by as many 
pack-horse men. 
Then came two war- 
rior-guards followed 
by a group of male 
retainers and then a 
group of female fol- 
lowers of religious 
nature. Then came 
another group of 
males among whom 
were farmers with 


A Monkey Haniwa with its young 
suckling at its breast 
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plows thrown over their shoulders Somewhat away from the 
main procession, minstrels was placed with his koto on his knees. 

The procession of haniwa is very rare, but it is thought 
that the same kind of procession was placed on the larger 
tumulus as well. However, the original procession was at the 
time non-existent, as haniwa on the slope of the mound had 
fallen into the neighboring dry moat. From this dry moat, 
a number of figures of men, horses, wildboars, dogs, deer, 
cattle and water fowls were taken. 

These haniwa represent- 
ed funeral processions. 
The faces of the warriors 
and old men in the proces- 
sions are so pictured that 
they seem to be deep in 
gloom. Some of the fe- — 
male figures in the pro- 
cessions wore ornamental 
sashes with a variety of 
beads attached-usually 
worn on occasions of ma- 
gic ceremonies. 

The whole procession 
design seems to have been 
carried out by a single ex- 
pert haniwa artist; so con- 
sonant is every piece of 
work with the others. The 
final finishing touches on 
every haniwa seem also to 
have been carried out by 
the same expert. One of 
the other interesting char- 
acteristics of the Shiba- 
yama haniwa is that they are far more realistic in concep- 
tion than ordinary haniwa and lead one to wonder if there 


Cylinder Haniwa with one having 
flower-shaped opening 


- actually had been models for individual figures. Clothing and 


other personal effects also faithfully mirror modes and costumes 
of the period. The writer and his group are now planning to 
completely reconstruct the clothing worn by our ancestors 
with the help of the costumes left in the famous Shosoin. 

Anthropologist Dr. Hisashi Suzuki expressed the view that 
if models had been made on the face bones of the ancient 
Japanese of the tumulus age, they would be the face of haniwa. 

Preservation of Haniwa 

Haniwa are now preserved in museums just like other art 
objects. The number of museums is still very limited in Japan. 
However, in the national museums in Tokyo and Nara, there 
are a number of archaeological remains displayed for people 
to see. In Tokyo National Museum, there is a permanent 
display of haniwa besides a great number of other haniwa 
stored away. A part of the Tokyo Museum collection was 
exhibited in the U.S. in the spring of 1960 and received a 
warm reception form American citizens. The haniwa dug out 
at Shibayama site form in themselves, a fine collection. A 
museum, therefore, was established at the site in 1958. The 
museum now contains some 300 clay cylinder haniwa and 
some 100 “figure” haniwa. 


House-shaped Haniwa 


Haniwa are invariably broken when found. Students of haniwa 
collect these broken pieces and laboriously reconstruct them 
into a complete figure. Sometimes haniwa with some broken 
parts are more fascinating than complete ones. The reason may 
be that enthusiasts are able to use their imaginations for com- 
pleting the missing parts. Thus, they can feel direct sympathy 
with the original producers of haniwa. (The writer is pro- 
fessor of archaeology at Waseda University, Tokyo.) 


1959 Tax Revenue :—According to the Finance Ministry, the 
total tax revenue (including stamp duties) in the fiscal 1959 
stood at 1,212,400 million—some £91,200 million more than 
original budget and ¥ 33,900 million more than the third 
adjusted version of the 1959 budget. Because of this surplus 
together with the growth in such non-tax revenue as the pro- 
ceeds of monopoly items (about 3,000 million) and the esti- 
mated saving of some ¥ 7,000 million in the expenditure 
budget, the total surplus in the 1959 budget settlement would 
most certainly amount to ¥43,800-43,900 million. 

Backlog Declines for Shipbuilding :—With the shipping world 
still deep in the trough of depression, the backlog of orders 
for shipbuilding industry has steadily been declining for the 
past few years. To make the situation worse, there is no 
sign of the shipping market’s brightenig in the near future. 
In order to cover up the depression in the shipbuilding 
department, major dockyard companies have boldly advanced 
to the land machinery and equipment fields. With a con- 
siderable success of this campaign, most of the major com- 
panies were able to announce favorable business results for 
the March term. However, with further decline in new orders 
almost a certainly, Japan’s shipbuilding industry is now in 
for another rough sailing for at least next few terms. Accord- 
ing to the survey of the Ministry of Transportation, the ship- 
building backlog, which stood as high as 291 ships totalling 
4,240,465 gross tons at 24 major shipyards as of the end of 
December, 1956, fell down to 146 totalling 2,302,385 gross tons 
as of the end of March, 1960. 

Supply Shortage in Electric Power :—According to the esti- 
mate of Japan Electric Power Research Committee (figures as 
of April, 1960), the maximum demand for power in the fiscal 
1964 would reach 23,250,000 kW, while the total power con- 
sumption amount would eclipse 134.7 billion kWh. From 
these figures, the Committee expects that the power shortage 
would become acute by the fiscal 1962. 


Tokyo Population :—The population of the City of Tokyo 
has finally eclipsed the 9,300,000 mark. According to the 
statistics department of the Metropolitan Government, the 
total population of one of the mammoth cities of the world 
stood as of May 1 at 9,311,774—86,992 more than the previous 
month. The figure represents 290,461 more than that in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


Green Light for Construction Insurance :—The Finance Min- 
istry gave a green light on June 1 for six major non-life 
insurance companies (Tokio Marine & Fire, Sumitomo Marine 
& Fire, Taisho Marine & Fire, Yasuda Fire & Marine, 
Nippon Fire & Marine and Dowa Fire & Marine) to add 
construction insurance to their roster of business lines. The 
purpose of this new insurance is to cover the fire, wind, flood 
and earthquake damages at the construction sites, which are 
quite numerous at the moment, and further to protect the in- 
dividuals suffering injuries or other damages from the con- 
struction works. 


Highest Export Mark for Silk :—The raw silk export register- 
ed the highest post-war mark of 96,523 bales in the 1959 silk 
year (from June, 1959 through May, 1960), according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry. In the previous silk year, 
the world-wide depression in silk market plus the-wait-and-see 
tactics adopted by most of the silk-buyers because of the con- 
Stantly declining prices contributed greatly to the depressed 
export of only 56,014 bales. In the 1959 silk year, however, 
the market became considerably firm due mainly to the fact 
that the inventory had hit the bottom and Japan’s silk exports 
were carried out in favorable climate. 


Thermal Power Stations Growing in Number :—According to 
the estimate compiled by the Central Electric Power Council, 
the net growth of power-producing capacity during the fiscal 
1960 will be somewhere around 2,240,000 kWh—13.5% more 
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than the capacity at the end of 1959. One of the remarkable 
features of this estimate is that, whereas at the end of 1959, 
water power accounted for 53% of the total power, thermal 
power is expected to catch up with the water in 1960 by ac- 
counting for 49% of the total. 


Industrial Combinations :—One of the interesting tendencies 
in the recent equipment investments is the attempted combi- 
nation of industries. This tendency will become.a dominant 
one in the so-called “new industrial belts.” The first industrial 
combination to appear in Japan is that of the petroleum re- 
fining and petrochemicals. Recently, however, iron-steel and 
chemicals combinations are coming to the fore. To cite a 
few examples, Yawata Iron & Steel is teaming up with Shin 
Nippon Chisso Hiryo, while Fuji Iron & Steel is casting its 
lot with Sumitomo Chemical. Japan Steel Tube and Showa 
Denko; Kawasaki Steel and Kawasaki Chemical; Sumitomo 
Metal and Wakayama Chemical are other notable combina- 
tions now in vogue. Combination of electric power and 
petroleum refining is another example of industrial tie-ups. 
The first of this combinations is the teaming-up of Chubu 
Electric Power with Daikyo Oil. The move is followed by 
Kansai Electric and Tokyo Electric, which is planning to tie 
up with oil refiners in the Goi District of Chiba Prefecture. 


Economy in Latter Half of 1960:—Economy will still be 
on a steady expansion in the latter half of the current year. 
This view is expressed by the Bank of Japan, which made 
public “Short-term Economic Survey of Major Industries” 
—a survey of 480 major companies listed with the securities 
exchanges and having more than ¥100 million capital—on June 
3. According to this survey, some 65% of the companies 
reported that their sales would eclipse their first half achieve- 
ments, while only 10% reported that their business would 
decline. As for the sales prices, however, 79% of the com- 
panies replied that the prices would continue crablike course, 
while 16% replied that the prices would decline. Only 3% of 
the total reported that the prices would become firmer. An 
overall picture seems to be brighter than in March, when the 
Economic Planning Agency carried out a similar investigation 
of the companies. At that time only 16% of the surveyed 
companies predicted business upturn, while 26% predicted 
sales declines. The remaining 53% reported that their business 
would be on the same level as in the first half. The annual 
growth rate of equipment investments stands as high as 38% 
(58% in manufacturing industries alone). The Bank of Japan 
cites intensified preparation for possible effects of trade 
liberalization as one of the cardinal reasons for this hiked 
rate of equipment investments. 


RCA Laboratory in Tokyo :—Radio Corporatiion of America 
announced on June 15 that it would open a laboratory in 
Tokyo in the coming fall and carry out elemental studies of 
solid physics and chemistry. The purpose behind the new 
move, said the spokesman of the Corporation, was to: make 
best use of the Japanese brains, and at the same time, try to 
elevate the scientific standards of both countries through 
mutual cooperation. 


Government-backed Electronics Computer Company :—MITI 
has recently decided to create an electronics computer company, 
whose main purposes are: 1) to introduce foreign techniques 
and knowhow; 2) to purchase local electronics computers and 
lease them to those who are in need of them. The particulars 
of the proposed electronics company are: 1) The company is 
tentatively named Japan Electronics Computer Co. with the 
initial capital of £1,000 million. This capital will be boosted 
to ¥10,000 million in the future. The Government will invest 
haif of this capital, while the remaining half will be supplied 
by Tokyo Shibaura Electric, Hitachi, Nippon Electric, Fuji 
Tsushinki and Oki Electric; 2) Introduction of foreign know- 
how concerning the electronics industry will be carried out 
solely by the new company; 3) The new company will buy 
the products of the five investing companies and lease them 
to Japanese Government offices or companies. 
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Aluminium 


The aluminium industry in Japan has been in the course 
of steady growth. Both refiners and processors have been 
stepping up their programs for capacity expansion and 
. Sales competition. Immediately after World War II, alumi- 
nium requirements sharply declined due to the sudden 
_ stoppage of military needs, but they have recently picked 
up for rolling stock parts, building materials, etc. 


Brisk Demand Outrunning Supply 


Production of processed aluminium products in 1959 
(calendar year) totalled 150,314 mt., or up 102.7% from 
1955’s 74,136 mt. and up 31.8% from 1958’s 113,996 mt. 
Such a rapid increase has resulted from the ever-brisker 

-needs for household durable goods, auto parts, rolling 
stock parts and building materials. 


1. Supply & Demand of Aluminium Virgin Metal 


(In mt.) 
Production eo vate 
= ~ Deliv- akers 
High- Over Over Under 
munity 99.7% 99.5%. 99.5% Total. ety | luventory 
1955 . 168 33,147 15,595 8,598 57,508 63,847 1,469 
1956 . 461 38,140 18,971 8,425 65,997 65,918 1,549 
1957 . 590 41,402 17,818 8,169 67,979 65,827 3,701 
TOG ABO 51,425. 2b'039. 4 10,755. 84,57 84,668 4,601 
PO5> os 1,018 64,154 23,869 11,099 100,140 102,276 3,473 
Source: eee of International Trade & Industry (also for other 
tables). 


In line with the increased output of these products, 
metal production has also been on the steady climb. In 
1959, output came at 99,122 mt. for ordinary metal, ora 
gain of 72.3% from 1955’s 57,508 mt. and an increase of 
17.8% from 1958’s 84,109 mt. (see Table 3). But about 
10,000 mt. had to be bought from abroad last year. 

As for virgin metal, supply was barely balanced with 
demand in 1959. Production summed up to 100,140 mt. 
(99,122 mt. for ordinary metal and 1,018 mt. for high- 
purity metal) as shown in Table 1. Incidentally, December 
turnout eclipsed the 9,000-mt. mark for the first time. 

On the other hand, delivery totalled 102,276 mt. (101,- 
275 mt. for ordinary metal and 1,001 mt. for high-purity 
metal. Of this total, rolled products comprised 65,434 mt., 
electric wires and cables 9,192 mt., castings and die castings 
8,230 mt., iron and steel products 2,316 mt., machinery 
parts 2,102 mt., chemical plants 227 mt., coins 183 mt., 
exports 157 mt., makers’ own consumption 12,515 mt., 
and others 919 mt. 

Delivery in turn was topped by actual consumption, 
which came at 111,073 mt. in 1959. Thus, 14,823 mt. 
had to be imported to cover the balance. In striking 


2. Consumption of Virgin Metal by Product 


(In mt.) 
1959 (A) rier AP ne 

Rolled Products .....- 77,861 : 
Electric Wires and Cables . 10,496 10,676 98.3 
Gastinesi! 0 ees oe a 8,916 6,025 148.0 
DiewCastings “7.0... - =. 8, 238 5,656 145.6 
Powder eiicsasts cei ers As a 70 56 125.0 
(QE, eo aes eae oe 183 425 aes 
Chemica! Plants ..:..; - 227 153 Ta 
Iron and Steel 2... .- = = 2,316 1,540 \ 
sports... -bst=ss, se 157 4,536 3.5 
OQihersve 34. sek see 2,609 ityilin/ 172.0 

ithe) eee = eee ee ee eee 111,073 83,117 133.6 


« Estimate. 


contrast to the steep shrinkage of metal exports, alumi- 
nium needs for iron and steel products, chemical plants, 
castings, die castings and rolled products in 1959 rose by 
more than 40% (see Table 2). 


Requirements Likely to Grow 


According to the Aluminium Requirements Investiga- 
tion Association’s survey, fiscal 1960 needs for aluminium 
products are estimated at 215,700 mt., or nearly twice as 
much as fiscal 1957’s and over 3.5 times fiscal 1952’s. 
Compared with the preceding fiscal year, the figure showed 
a gain of 28%. Of this total, rolled products are estimated 
to account for 61%, castings 15%, die castings 11%, 
electric wires and cables 6%, iron and steel products 4%, 
and powder and forgings 3%. And virgin metal to be 
needed for these products is estimated at 156,500 mt; or 
up 31% from a year ago. 

As for fiscal 1960 virgin metal Ge the Ministry 
of International Trade & Industry estimates production at 
137,500 mt. and demand at 157,300 mt., or a shortage of 
19,800 mt. Thus, 13,430 mt. will have to be bought 
from abroad. 

Abreast with the possible increase of metal production, 
bauxite purchases in fiscal 1960 will increase to 1,050,000 
mt., or an increase of about 30% from the estimated im- 
ports of 750,000 mt. a year ago. This estimate is made 
on the basis of MITI’s metal demand estimate of 157,300 
mt. It is scheduled that 390,000 mt. will come from 
Bintang Island, 250,000 mt. from Sematan, 380,000 from 
Malaya, and 30,000 mt. from India. 

The Aluminium Requirements Investigation Association 
has recently announced its aluminium long-term forecast 
two decades hence: needs in fiscal 1980 will amount to 
680,000-720,000 mt., or more than 4 times fiscal 1959’s 
169,000 mt. The maximum estimate or 720,000 mt. is 
made by the so-called macro method with the growth rate 
at 11% up to fiscal 1965 (from the base year of fiscal 
(1956), at 9% up to fiscal 1970 (fiscal 1965), at 7% up to 
fiscal 1975 (fiscal 1970) and at 5% up to fiscal 1980 (fiscal 
1975). The minimum estimate or 677,000 mt., on the 
other hand, is.computed by the so-called piling-up method 
on the assumption that requirements will sharply rise for 
civil engineering, construction, rolling stock, electric ma- 
chinery and equipment, and industrial machinery. 


1959 Output of Processed Products 


Among various processed aluminium products, 
the biggest item is rolled products: 1959 output registered 
the postwar record of 96,340 mt., or gains of 81.8% and 
35.8%, respectively from 1955 and 1958. Delivery came 
at almost the same figure, or 96,355 mt., registering an 
increase of 36.6% from a year ago. 

In this variety of rolled products, requirements have 
been highly brisk for the following three items : i.e. daily 
necessaries with 1959 output at 27,311 mt. (compared 


by far 


3. 1959 Production of Aluminium Metal and 
Products Thereof 


In mt.) 

1959 (A) ee OB 4 
irgi 1, High-purity ... 1,018 : 
bik og Ondinasy 3 ~« 99,122 84,109 117.8 
Reclaimed Metal ........- 35,322 23,533 150.1 

duct: 
Prctind penne i mene havea 96, 340 70,926 135.8 
Innere? Sam A 5 a deo aig © 359 391 91.8 
feetsn tere cs kcdn oe tens cent. eure ane ae myA 
Les Be ae . spl as Miia Ae 19,700 131.1 
Diewcastings 5. «is. 2 suns ous 16,735 11,378 147,1 
POWGEr: ieee ce eat cae eos a 800 584 137.0 


4 Estimate. 


with 23,938 mt. in 1958); electric machinery and com- 
munication equipment at 19,317 mt. (13,703 mt.); and 
machinery parts and metal products at 14,653 mt. (8,365 
mt.). Other gainers were: namely, building materials at 
4,956 mt. (3.278 mt.), food packages at 2,671 mt. (2,094 
mt.), transport equipment at 2,385 mt. (1,137 mt.), and 
overseas sales at 7,627 mt. (6,225 mt.). Incidentally, ship- 
ments abroad totalled 7,711 mt. (compared with 6,563 mt. 
a year ago). 

Output of aluminium wires and cables dropped to 
10,247 mt. from 1958’s 11,017 mt. But delivery rose by 
7.1% to 11,163 mt., of which exports comprised 1,486 mt. 

As for forgings, production in 1959 also suffered a 
tangible decrease to not more than 359 mt. This was 
ascribed to the fact that demand had got dull for coal 
mine Kappes which had thus far accounted for more than 
50% of the total turnout, whereas auto parts gradually 
gained in importance (of the afore-mentioned total, auto 
parts comprised 120 mt.). 

Castings for automobiles and other machines totalled 
25,833 mt., or up 110.9% from 1955 and up 31.1% from 
1958. Major industries requiring these were: transport 
equipment with 1959 output at 10,124 mt. (compared with 
7,256 mt. a year ago), daily necessaries at 5,009 mt. 
(4,604 mt.), machinery and metal products at 4,443 mt. 
(3,200 mt.), electric machinery and commmunication equip- 
ment at 2,262 mt. (1,440 mt.), agriculture and fishery at 
1,253 mt. (898 mt.), precision machinery at 1,045 mt. 
(759 mt.), and shipbuilding at 356 mt. (315 mt.). Especi- 
ally notable were the increases registered by auto parts 
and daily necessaries (household durables). 

As for die castings, output in 1950 was not more than 
725 mt., but the figure a decade later or in 1959 curved 
up to 16,735 mt., or nearly four times and up 47.1% 
from a year ago. Not only that, larger automatic die 
casting machines have been installed increasingly, and auto 
parts and accessories have come to comprise one half 
of the total. In 1959, production climbed up to 9,229 mt. 
(from 5,204 mt. a year ago) for auto making, 3,605 mt. 
(3,081 mt.) for electric machinery and communication 
equipment, and to 1,045 mt. (752 mt.) for optical equip- 
ment. 

Aluminium powder output in 1959 is estimated to 
have totalled 800 mt. (524 mt. a year ago), of which ex- 
ports comprised 30 mt. 


Grouping of Aluminium’ Refiners & Processors 
Operating in this country are three aluminium refiners, 
namely Nippon Light Metal, Showa Denko and Sumitomo 
Chemical. The ratio of their productions stands at about 
5-3-2. Nippon Light Metal, better known as Nikkeikin, 


is backed, financially as well as technically, by Aluminium ~ 


Limited of Canada which holds 50% of its total shares. 
Both Showa Denko and Sumitomo Chemical have been 
using, for greater economy in electricity consumption, new 
type electric furnaces equipped with self-burning elec- 
trodes imported France. iti ‘ 

These firms have been pushing their expansion programs 
in view of the ever-growing requirements for aluminium 
metal. Their combined capacity now is rated at 100,000 
mt. a year, which will be expanded to 200,000 mt. in a 
matter of three or four years. And it is getting more 
urgent than ever before to secure the smooth provision of 
bauxite, electric power and construction funds. 

Another remarkable development in the industry is the 
active introduction of superior know-how from abroad and 
the closer grouping of associated refiners and processors, 
both designed to meet the brisker requirements and to 
make up for the technical backwardness. The first spur 
for this trend was the establishment in August, 1959, of 
Furukawa Aluminium jointly by Furukawa Electric and 
Alcoa (USA). Then, Kobe Steel Works in March, 1960, 
entered into a technical cooperation arrangement with 
Aluminium Limited of Canada. 

In line with such technical line-ups with foreign interests, 
leading companies have been placing others under their 
wings. Sumitomo Light Metal Industry took the initiative 
in controlling Nippon Aluminium Mfg. Nippon Light 
Metal bolstered its group by putting Osaka Aluminium 


‘under its orbit; Furukawa Electric, by inviting Higashi 


Nippon Aluminium and Nikkei Kakoki; and Kobe Steel 
Works, by dominating Daido Light Metal. 


4. 1959 Exports & Imports of Aluminium 
& Products Thereof 


(In mt.) 
1959 (A) 1958 (B) A/B % 
Exports Virgin Metal ...... 159 4,536 30 
Rolled Products ..... eval 6,563 117.5 
Sheets". ss anes she 4 1,200 843 142.2 
Wires and Cables 1,486 2,014 73.8 
OWGeT Sten eee ae a 30 30 100.0 
Tatal. DRIGA Fee 410,548 13,986 Tout 
Imports) -Alumina’ oe. 2Jgee ee 6, 04: 51,338 187.1 
Aluminium over 99.3% . 13,047 127 10,273.0 
Others" a oe ee 1,776 279 636.6 
Scrap, &wastewen an. 9,941 3,459 287.4 
Aluminium Alloy .... 2,768 1,648 168.0 


(Scrap & waste) 
4 Estimate. 


Attempts have also been made to consolidate tieups 
with sources of material supply or to set up new companies. 
For instance, Furukawa Aluminium Industry has establish- 
ed Nishi Nippon Aluminium in cooperation with Nagasaki 
Sempaku Sobi; and Nippon Light Metal, Kuruma Higashi 
Koki K.K. in cooperation with Nanitsue Koki and Kei- 
Han-Shin Electric Express Railway for manufacture of 
sashes (May, 1960), These moves are intended to. make 
new varieties of aluminium products for which demand 
has been getting active: e.g. building materials, sashes, 
rolling stock parts and accessories, and ship equipment. 

It is to be recalled that from 1953 through 1954 Showa 
Denko established Showa Aluminium by taking over Taka- 
ta Aluminium and Nippon Light Metal, Nikkei Aluminium 
Industry by controlling another oldtimer or Nasu Alumi- 
nium. Indications are increasing, after all, that aluminium 
processors will be combined increasingly into four major 
groups, respectively, under Furukawa Electric, Nippon 
Light Metal, Sumitomo Light Metal Industry, and Kobe 
Steel Works. 


The catalogue numbers of the following companies are: 193 

for Nippon Light Metal; 185 for Showa Denko; 194 for Sumi- 
tomo Chemical; 195 for Furukawa Aluminum; 196 for Showa 
Aluminium; and 197 for Nikkei Aluminium. 


Lue ess... Sk! 


Bird's-eye View of Shimizu Plant 


Nippon Light Metal (capitalized at ¥3,993 million and 
_ employing 3,476 workers) is the biggest aluminium refiner, 
accounting for 51% of Japan’s total production. Since 
1952, it has been in close cooperation with Aluminium 
“Limited of Canada, which holds 50% of its shares. It is 
to pay $12,000 a year (at present $10,000) for literature 
and suggestions to be provided by the Canadian firm’s 
laboratories. Besides, it could have got financial aid from 
the Canadian firm for one year after the signing of the 
contract, but there was no need to request it. 


The company has earned the following benefits from 
the closer tieups with the Canadian corporation. 

1. In accordance with the Canadian suggestion, hori- 
zontal electrolytic furnaces have been replaced by vertical 
ones at the Niigata Plant, which was re-opened in 1957. 
The Canadian laboratories have played an important role 
for this technical improvement: the electric power con- 
sumption has dropped to 16-000 kWh per mt. of alumi- 
nium from the conventional level of 17,000 kWh. Assum- 
ing that 1kWh costs ¥3, the reduction of 1,000 kWh 
would mean an increase of about ¥3,000 in profit, or 
nearly 10% of the estimated profit of ¥30,000 per mt. 

2. The company has been importing bauxite at prices 
a little lower than the international standard from two 
affiliates in British Borneo of the Canadian corporation, 
namely Sematan Bauxite and Seever Bauxite. Purchases 
from these firms are estimated to comprise two-thirds of 
the total needs. 

3. The company is allowed to send some engineers to 
a research institute in Switzerland, where a one-year train- 
ing course is annually sponsored by the Canadian mother 
firm for technical personnel from about 70 affiliated firms 
in 40 countries all over the world. The benefit from such 
educational service is beyond imagination. 

In addition, the company is enjoying various benefits 
from the Canadian partner also in connection with ex- 
ports of its products and imports of metal aluminium. 

The company now operates three plants, closely con- 
nected with one another, at Shimizu, Kambara and Nii- 
gata (the former two in Shizuoka prefecture). Alumina 
is available at the Shimizu Plant, and it is supplied to 
the refineries at Kambara and Niigata to be electrolyzed 
into metal. 

The Shimizu Plant’s alumina capacity was expanded 
from 160,000 to 180,000 mt. a year in the October 1959- 
March 1960 period, and it will further be boosted to 
210,000 mt. At the Kambara Plant operating at the 
capacity of 35,000 mt. a year, expansion plans are being 
carried out for 22,000 mt. more. New equipment for 
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Nippon Light Metal Co., Ltd. 


18,000 mt. will be completed by April, 1961, thereby to 
boost the total capacity to 53,000 mt. The Niigata Plant 
now is rated at 29,000 mt. a year Thus, the combined 
aluminium capacity in April, next year, will amount to 
82,000 mt. It is also to be noted that the Kambara Plant 
is provided with cheap electricity from five hydro-power 
stations owned and operated by the company itself on 
the Fujigawa—the main reason for the lowest production 
cost of aluminium in this country. 

A central research institute now is under construction 
near the Kambara Plant, and it will be completed within 
the current year. Intensive studies will be made about 
aluminium refining and processing, development of new 
markets for aluminium, etc. 

Funds necessary for these programs in fiscal 1960 are 
scheduled at ¥5.5 billion, of which 1,320 million is for 
the Shimizu Plant (alumina), 3,140 million for the Kam- 
bara Plant (aluminium), 90 million for the Niigata Plant 
(aluminium), #358 million for the research institute), and 
¥600 million for general equipment. 

In fiscal 1959, production totalled 156,256 mt. for 
alumina, and 53,828 mt. for metal aluminium (sales at 
57,978 mt.). As a result, sales summed up to ¥14,196 
million with profit at 1,817 million. The dividend was 
declared at 10% a year, and the stock dividend was paid 
at the rate of 0.1 against one per half-year term. 

The Company’s subsidiaries include: Nikkei Real Estate, 
Nikkei Kako, Nikkei Aluminium, Osaka Aluminium, 
Nippon Electrode, Hokuriku Light Metal, Nikkei Shoji, 
Nikkei Sangyo, Taiyo Aluminium, Higashi Koki (recently 
set up for making rolling stock sashes) and Arakawa 
Hydro-Power Generator (jointly established with Tohoku 
Electric Power). 


Nippon Light Metal’s Aluminium Production 


Metal Output Number of Workers 
(mt.) at Term End 
1954 September .......... 14,278 3,643 
TOSS March's atae = pps) phere eas ne 13,887 3,600 
Septembehg. a aleve Fre 13,529 OFOOL 
956i March ti. s Pos fees tows Sout 15,071 35000) 
September eis G «Sut eee 16,461 3j00r 
TOS7PMarchyek..< ata be ott ota 15,729 2,970 
Septemperss) i iola 5. jee eee ts 15,907 3,128 
Tos /MAVEE ots en, cee Ca se 17,404 3,144 
September 3:00 choad 3 ve ua 21,366 3,168 
1959 Mareh? . 3s Jee tus 23,302 3,162 
SEPtCEMIDEL «oon tisha, s) ishems 25,990 3,249 
1960 March’ ; Meare Sock. oe. 27,838 3,207 


(The Niigata Plant resumed operation in this term.) 


Aluminium Ingots at Kambara Plant 
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Showa Denko K. K. 


Bird's-eye View of Ohmachi Plant 


Showa Denko, capitalized at *¥9 billion, is a giant elec- 
tro-chemical concern. Main products are aluminium, 
ferro-alloys, electrodes, abasives, organic chemicals, inor- 
ganic chemicals, petrochemicals, automic furnace materials 
and fertilizers. Ranking among top makers in all these 
lines, the company is the second largest aluminium refiner 
in Japan, next only to Nippon Light Metal. 

The history of its aluminium business dates back to 
1933 when its predecessor, Nippon Iodine (headed by the 
late Nobuteru Mori) built an aluminium plant at Omachi, 
Nagano prefecture, in March and an alumina plant at 
Yokohama in April. Early in the following year, the 
company succeeded in refining 664 mt. of aluminium metal 
from alumina available from alunite. This was the first 
time that aluminium was made in this country. In 1934, 
the company was renamed Nippon Denki Kogyo, which 
in turn was changed into Showa Denko, in June, 1939, 
simultaneous with the merger with Showa Hiryo, another 
outfit of the Mori interests. In December, 1943, alumi- 
nium was started on a big scale at a new plant at Kita- 
kata, Fukushima prefecture. 

After the war’s end, the Kitakata Plant was re-opened 
in 1946, and the Omachi Plant in 1951. The company 
has since been explanding its refining capacity : the present 
capacity is rated at 35,000 mt. a year for the Kitakata 
Plant and at 10,000 mt. for the Omachi Plant, or a total 
of 45,000 mt. At Kitakata, new equipment, completed 
in June, 1960, with the construction cost of £3,900 mil- 
lion, accounts for 15,000 mt. 

The alumina plant at Yokohama has also been enlarged 
in the meantime. A new program is being pushed there 
to boost the annual capacity to 40,000 mt., and it will be 
completed by the end of the current year. Accordingly, 
new construction plans now are under contemplation for 
refining business. 


As the new equipment at Kitakata has been put into 


operation, aluminium production will further increase in 
the future. Aluminium output by half-year term is shown 
below: 
Showa Denko’s Aluminium Output 
(In mt.) 

oy First Half Scond Half Total 

LOSGU M2 eee 9,456 10,135 19,591 

1957. ee 8,923 9, 835 18,758 

1958... .. one a 10,834 12,758 23,592 

1959p stme ae oe 12,890 14,049 26, 939 


_ As for aluminium processing, the company has under 
its wings Showa Aluminium (holding one half of the total 
shares). Marketing of aluminium and products thereof is 


entrusted to another offiliate, Kyodo Light Metal (holdi 
62.7% of the total shares) : oes 


From June through December, 1959, aluminium com- 
prised 19% of the total sales. This precentage was not 
much different from that in the second half of 1955. In 
the meantime, however, the total turnover increased by 
nearly 14% from 15,400 million to ¥17,500 million. 
The smaller rate of growth in aluminium business resulted 
from the fact that sales expanded more sharply for ferro- 
alloys, electrodes and abrasives. But aluminium was the 
sccond largest source of profit earnings, next only to 
ferro-alloys. 

It is interesting to note the remarkable changes in the 
compsoticn of sales in the past few years. In the second 


half cf 1955, fertilizers comprised 55% of the total turn- — 


over, but the share dropped to not more than 25% in the 
second half of 1959. In contrast, the percentage rose 
from 40% to 53% for metals (aluminium, ferro-alloys, etc.) 
and from 5% to 22% for chemicals as shown below : 


Fi Showa Denko’s Sales by Product 


(In %) 
2nd Half Fertilizers Metals* Chemical 
1055.8 OL. Ratt) See eee ee 55 40 5 
W590 stacy. fie. f-O cth Seay eerees 25 53 22 


Note: * Including aluminium as well as abrasives, electrodes, ferro- 

alloys, electrolytic plates, etc. 

Thus, it can be seen that, in stepping up its expansion 
programs in the past years, the company has been giving 
more weight to aluminium and other metallic products and 
to chemicals rather than to chemical fertilizer business, 
needless to say, the upper limit is rapidly approaching on 
any further expansion, and the profit margin is getting 
narrower. 

A more noteworothy fact is the company’s ambitious 
entry into inorganic synthetic chemistry, especially petro- 
chemistry. As part of its first stage construction program 
in this line, the company set up Showa Yuka, which is 
planning to produce 10,000 mt. of polyethylene a year by 
the Phillipps method. Waste gas available from the new 
company is to be used as a new source of ammonia gas 
for the Kawasaki Plant. 

Marking the commencement of the second stage con- 
struction in petrochemical business, the production of 
propylene glycol (by the process developed by the company 
itself) was started in February, 1960, with the capacity of 
1,800 mt. a year. Plans are under way also for boost of 
propylene glycol output and production of carbon black 
(5,000 mt. a year by the Philipps method), both to be 
completed in October, 1960. 

In the first half of 1960, sales will reach £17 billion, 
and profits aboute ¥1 billion. The dividend will be kept 
on the 12% mark. Business will further improve in the 
second half 


Bird’s-eye View of Kitahama Plant 
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Sumitomo Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Bird’s-eye View of Niihama, Oe and Kikumoto Plants 


Capitalized at 8,000 million, this company sells about 
*¥F 40,000 million worth of products a year. Manufactur- 
ing seven varieties of products (chemical fertilizers, indus- 
trial chemicals, dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals and agricultural 
chemicals, synthetic resins, aluminium and others), it is 
not only the biggest chemical concern but also one of the 
mammoth corporations in Japan. Aluminium, however, 
is none other than one important product, accounting for 
11.8% of the total sales in 1959 as shown below : 


Sumitomo Chemical’s Sales in 1959 


Turnover % of 

(billion yen) total 

Chemical Fertilizers .:... 6... 9.2 23.2 
Industrial Chemicals ............ 7.6 19.1 
Synthetic Resins ........---+.+.--. 7.6 19.3 
TNNai. af eake se cee ek ees ian 4.7 11.8 
Pharmaceuticals & Agricultural Chemicals 3.6 9.1 
TESTOR EE)=. cies <> Wan, Meine ae gee TS) lay 2 6.9 
Others ts. She eo es, Mi aed! eae 4,2 10.6 
CE Otalvet eter tres cet, > Keb artinaeees on ire, 39.6 100.0 


Operating Kikumoto Plant at Niihama, Shikoku, the com- 
pany now has the annual capacity of not more than 31,- 
000 mt. 

In terms of sales, aluminium is less important than some 
other lines, but it can compete with even some synthetic 
resins (e.g. polyethylene and polyvinyl chloride) as profit 
earners. Moreover, it is enjoying brighter outlook than 
any other product. In this light, the company is accele- 
rating the construction works of a new plant in Nagoya 
as its Kikumoto Plant at Niihama has no room for capa- 
city expansion. 

The Nagoya Plant is located at a 130,000-m? site, Sen- 
nencho, Minatoku, Nagoya, near Sumitomo Light Metal 
Industry (one of the Sumitomo affiliates specializing in 
aluminium processing). The first stage construction with 
the annual capacity at 15,000 mt. will be completed in 
May, 1961; and the second stage one with the same capa- 
city, by March, 1963. Thus, the company will have an- 
other 30,000-mt. plant by that time. The total funds neces- 
sary for this expansion program are estimated at ¥8,400 
million. 

Five years ago or in 1955, the company’s capacity stood 
at only 14,000mt. a year. But it rose to 24,000 mt. in 
June, 1959, and to 31,000 mt. in June, 1960. Three years 
hence, it will further climb up to 61,000 mt., indicating 
the surprisingly rapid tempo of expansion. For all this, the 
management fears, supply cannot keep abreast with demand. 
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The Nagoya Plant is located very near Sumitomo Light 
Metal Industry’s mill so. that refined aluminium may be 
supplied in form of molten metal to the latter and rolled 
into various primary products. In this way, transport 
cost can be reduced to nil; and the process of melting 
for rolling, dispensed with. 


_ It is to be recalled that Sumitomo Chemical’s produc- 
tion cost of aluminium has been somewhat higher than that 
of the other two refiners mainly because of higher electri- 
city charges in Shikoku. As for the new plant at Nagoya 
it is estimated that overall cost will be off 20% from the 
present level, so the company will be well able to compete 
with the two rivals in cost. Needless to say, cost reduc- 
tion is the ultimate aim of the Nagoya Plant construction. 
Another aim is the closer combination of refining and 
rolling operations or the first attempt of this sort in this 
country. Little wonder that the company now is expect- 
ing a good deal of the Nagoya Plant, which will gain 
more importance than the Kikumoto Plant at Niihama in 
the future. 

Sumitomo Chemical and Sumitomo Light Metal Indus- 
try are combining efforts for development of their affiliated 
secondary products processor, Nippon Aluminium (head 
office in Osaka). It was in 1957 that Nippon Aluminium 
was put under Sumitomo’s orbit. It had been making on 
a small scale household utensils and other products. Since 
last year, it has been expanding its production capacity 
and diversifying its lines, manufacturing such new products 
as impact press products and building materials. And it 
has been enjoying better business. It is said that it will 
construct a new mill somewhere in Tokyo. 

In this manner, the ever-closer combination among the 
three Sumitomo firms in the aluminium industry has gradu- 
ally built up its stronghold competitive with the Showa 
Denko and Nippon Light Metal groups. The future rivalry 
among these three groups is watched with great interest. 


Some people fear that the liberalization of international 
trade will bring about effects to bear upon Sumitomo 
Chemical, particularly its aluminium business. It is true, 
aluminium cost is higher here and abroad because of 
higher-priced electricity. But this handicap affects not only 
Sumitomo Chemical but the other refiners as well and, 
moreover, aluminium comprises a little over 10% of the 
total sales as mentioned above. It is too premature, there- 
fore, to say that prospects are gloomy for the company. 


The company’s sales five years hence are scheduled to 
increase to 100,000 million a year, or 2.5 times. The 
evil effects, upon aluminium, if any, of the freer trade 
will be written off by the greater sales of other products. 


Conveyor Casting System 


Furukawa Aluminum Co., Ltd. (Furalco) was jointly 
established in August, 1959, by the Furukawa Electric 
Co., Ltd. and Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa). 
At that time, it was capitalized at 1.6 billion and 
financed at the ratio of 2-1 (2 for Furalco, 1 for Alcoa). 
The Japanese firm offered in kind the Nikko Plant’s light 
metal equipment and the Oyama Plant, their total value 
estimated at 41.1 billion, and the Alcoa provided all sorts 
of know-how it had, estimated at ¥0.5 billion. — For 
further rationalization, Alcoa later transferred *¥£90-million 
worth of equipment from the United States, so Furukawa 
Electric has decided to finance ¥80 million more in cash 
in July, this year, in accordance with the financing ratio of 
2-1. ‘As a result, the company’s capital will be boosted 
to ¥1,770 milion. It now has nearly 1,000 workers on 


its payroll. 


Hot Rolling Mill at Nikko Works. 


_ The company makes it a rule to settle its accounts 
twice a year, i.e. March and September. In the first 8- 
month term from its establishment through March, 1960, 
sales amounted to 4,325 million (of which exports com- 
prised 180 million), but profit came at not more than 
*£ 30,431,000 because of the heavy burden of promotional 
fund and capital interest. No dividend was paid. Pro- 
duction and sales in this term are listed below: 


Furukawa Aluminum’s Production & Sales 
(Aug., 1959-Mar., 1960) 


Production Sales 

Products (mt.) (million yen) 

Rolled Products 
RolledVProductsijewiee rs, eas 9,035 (72,5) 2,665 (61.6) 
Pipes eoeBarss.taes © sane ee 2,584 (20.7) 11375 (26-3) 
Manufactured Products. .... 184 (1.5) 124 ( 2.9) 
Others* eee eemee epee — 77 (1.8) 

Castings 
Castings Siac tans Sates 300 ( 2.4) 15S sus: 5) 
Die Castings. teanes sent octane 363 ( 2.9) 166 ( 3.8) 
OthersSea Aine oe oes — 4 (0.1) 
Aotal owt rece. since gee 12,466 (100.0) 4,325 (100.0) 
Note: The percentages in brackets. 


Out of the total sales, the company had to pay 1.5% 
as royalties to Alcoa and 2.5% as sales commission to 
Furukawa Electric. Besides, 125 million was earmarked 
for depreciation. Production in the first business term 
averaged about 1,560 mt. a month, or a tangible gain of 
11.6% from Furukawa Electric’s average turnout of 1,340mt. 

The company is already operating almost at full capa- 
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Furukawa Aluminum Co., Ltd. 


city as it has been flooded with active orders since its 
incorporation. And prospects are getting brighter. It has 
been expected that time will come soon when it has to 
introduce another boost in capacity. i 

The ultimate aim of the program is to carry out an 
overall reorganization so that the Mizujiri (Nikko) Plant 
may specialize in rolled products and the Oyama Plant 
in pipes, bars, etc. As the first step in this direction, a 
new 6,000-m? building is under construction in the com- 
pound of the Oyoma Plant, and a 2,200-ton extruder, bou- 
ght from Hydro-Press (USA), will be put into opera- 
tion there in August, this year. And a 1,250-ton ex- 
truder will be transferred there from the Mizujiri Plant. 
As a result, the Oyama Plant will have its monthly 
capacity boosted from 600 to 1,000 mt. for bars and pipes. 
Its capacity for castings and die castings will also be ex- 
panded from 150 to 260 mt. a month. 

Due to the installation of additional equipment from 
Alcoa to the rationalization of the existing facilities, the 
Mizujiri Plant’s rolling capacity will increase from 1,200 
to 3,000 mt. a month. 

In this way, the company is planning to meet the pos- 
sible pickup of aluminium requirements in 1961 and 1962. 
wa attempt will be made to install more rolling 
mills. 

With its monthly output at 1,560 mt., the company 
now appears to be the biggest among the big six aluminium 
processors in Japan. Particularly in pipes and bars, it boasts 
of long experience and high technique, and its capacity is 
more than twice that of all others. 

Last but not least, the company now controls a number 
of minor interests manufacturing secondary and tertiary 
aluminium products. Stimulated by Sumitomo Light Metal 
Industry’s domination of Nippon Aluminium, for instance, 
it put under its orbit Higashi Nippon Aluminium (capital- 
ized at ¥90 million, making aluminum tanks, containers, 
etc.) in January, 1959. In April, 1960, it set up Nishi 
Nippon Aluminium (capitalized at £45 million) for manu- 
facture of aluminium ship equipment in cooperation with 
Nagasaki Sempaku Sobi. In the following month, it 
bought 25% of Nikkei Kakoki’s shares (capitalized at #10 
million). 

_ Backed up by Alcoa or the biggest integrated alumi- 
nium firm in the world, the company gains advantages 
over its rivals in both technique and trade route. At 
home, it is provided with ample material by the largest 
refiner in Japan or Nippon Light Metal, and its best 
clients include Fuji Electric, Fuji Tsushinki Seizo and the 
above-mentioned subsidiaries. Thus, it will enjoy smooth 
and rapid growth in the future. 


A Bus Made of Furukawa Aluminium 
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Showa Aluminium Co., Ltd. 


4-High Cold Rolling Mill 


Showa Alminium Co. is one of the leaders in the field 
of aluminium processing in Japan. The Company’s sales 
and profits are by far the best in the country, while the 


_ variety of its products is truly worthy of the name of 


an all-round maker of aluminium items. The Company’s 
integrated system—from dissolving to finished products—is 
another strong asset to the company. 


In is only recently, however, that the Company has 
started to dominate the field. Although the company’s 
establishment dates as far back as 1905 when the company 
started operation under the name of Takada Aluminium, 
the Company was a mere small business only several years 
ago producing aluminium utensils for household uses. 
With its affiliation with the mighty Showa Denko—one of 
the leading prcducers of chemicals—in 1953, the Company 
switched to a bold and positive management policy and 
advanced into a series of new fields with a great deal of 
success. And finally at present, the Company ranks in 
the front row of Japan’s aluminium makers. 

Now a complete subsidiary of Showa Denko, majority 
of Showa Aluminium’s capital is supplied by the mother 
company with most of the directors and officers of the 
company assigned from Showa Denko, Getting all the 
aluminium bars from Showa Denko, the Company is cur- 
rently producing monthly 1,100 tons amount of all kinds 
of aluminium goods. The Company’s production division 
is usually broken up into the following five departments— 
Aluminium Sheet ; Aluminium Foil; Aluminium Shapes : 
Aluminium Parts for Electric Equipment and Appliance 
and others. No other Company boasts of such a wide 
variety of products. The percentages held by the five 
departments are: Sheet, 35% ; Foil, 22%; Shapes 10% ; 
Electric gadgets, 24% and others, 9%. 

Major boosters of the Company’s business results are 
the aluminium foils and shapes. For a long time, the 
use of aluminium foil was limited to packing cigarettes. 
Recently, however, a minor revolution has occurred and 
a variety of food and cosmetics are being wrapped in 
aluminium foil, with the demand for the aluminium foil 
virtually skyrocketing in the past several years. As the 
production of foil, however, requires a very high technical 
standard, only four companies are now able to produce 
any satisfactory aluminium foils and the supply is greatly 
limited. Because of this favorable supply-demand situation 
for the manufacturers, there is a great deal of profits 
for. the four foil manufacturers. Showa Aluminium is 


now reaping a fat profit for its bold attempt to double 


the foil production facilities in 1958 in the midst of industry- 
wide depression. 

Started to roll only three years ago, the Company’s 
aluminium shapes department is also enjoying unusually 
good business these days, as the Company’s advance into 
this field just synchronized with the growing demands for 
a wide range of aluminium shapes from a variety of 
quarters—construction, rolling stocks, engineering and 
chemical production facilities. The bold and energetic 
management policy in advancing into new fields has prov- 
ed to be a big factor in the Company’s present pros- 
perity. Another example of the Company’s positive policy 
is the early introduction of the know-how about evapora- 
tors from the U.S. Because of this policy, the Company 
was able to ride on the rising tide of ‘‘light electric ma- 
chinery boom” in Japan. 

Showa Aluminium is now planning another series of 
expansion. The first of which is the large-scale enlarge- 


-ment of the Company’s Sakai Works in the City of Sakai 


in western Japan, while the second one is the establish- 
ment of a new factory in Koyama City, Tochigi Prefec- 
ture. As the demand for aluminium products is spiralling, 
the plan has been under consideration to expand the 
Sakai Works. The plan has finally materialized and the 
Company is pushing the plan to erect a new rolling 
mill and a set of dissolving furnaces at the Sakai Works 
by the end of March, 1961 in the hope of boosting the 
monthly production to 2,000 tons—almost double the 
current production amount. Beside this, the Company is 
scheduled to import a big extruding press from the United 
States in order to boost the Company’s capacity in the 
field of foils and shapes. 

The new factory scheduled at Koyama City, on the 
other hand, is going to make processings on aluminium 
sheets produced by the Sakai Works, with the main em- 
phasis placed on the parts and accessories of refrigerators. 
The factory is also scheduled to be completed in March, 
1961. This, however, is only the first stage. The Com- 
pany is planning to make this factory an all-round one 
in the near future adding a series of facilities to make all 
kinds of semi-finished and finished aluminium goods. The 
future of Showa Aluminium will hinge on the development 
of this factory. 
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Nikkei Aluminium Co., Ltd. 


Bird’s-Eye View of Tokyo Plant 


This company is a subsidiary of Nippon Light Metal, 
which holds nearly 60% of the total shares. It is capital- 
‘ized at ¥400 million and employs 1,354 workers (as of 
March 31, 1960). It consumes 560-600 mt. of metal alumi- 
nium a month, entirely provided from the mother firm, 
of which the Tokyo Plant accounts for about 250 mt. and 
the Nagoya Plant for 320-330 mt. The metal consumption 
will increase to about 1,000 mt. as from October, 1960. 

Both plants are equipped with rolling mills and ex- 
truders, and they are concentrating more efforts than ever 
upon the production of building materials, rolling stock 
parts, etc. though they have thus far been almost specializ- 
ing in daily necessaries. 

The Tokyo Plant has recently installed a 3,250-ton oil 
pressure horizontal extruder (bought from Hydro-Press in 
the USA), or the newest type equipment in the world, 
which is to be used mainly for fabrication of sashes. In 
1958, the plant started making aluminium cans with an 
aluminium press bought from Germany. In view of the 
ever bisker demand for aluminium containers made by the 
impact extrusion method, it has recently installed a set of 
impact plant and two sets of printing equipment for full- 
scale production of containers. 

For manufacture of aluminium sashes, the company has 
been cooperating technically with General Bronze (USA). 
It has so far been making small size alwintite, but it now 
‘is assembling large size permatite for which demand is 
‘rapidly growing. A new assembling plant has recently 
‘been built for this purpose. In view of the increased output 
‘of such large size building materials, direct current type 
‘continuous oxide film equipment has been completed. 

Recently installed at the Nagoya Plant is a‘four-stage 
cold roll mill, designed by Aluminitim Limited of Canada 
(which finances Nippon Light Metal or the mother firm) 
and fabricated by Shibaura Kyodo Kikai. The mill has 
the authorized capacity of 800 mt. a month. 

As these newly-built machines will be put into opera- 
‘tion in the middle of 1960, the company’s business will 
undergo a complete change in composition. 

It is to be recalled that the company is a successor to 
‘the defunct-Nasu Aluminium-or an old-timer-in this field 
noted for its trade mark ‘‘Nigiriya”-for household utensils, 


In August, 1950, Nippon Light Metal took active part in 

the management of Nasu Aluminium, and it finally re- 

organized the latter into Nikkei Aluminium in May, 1958 
resent the Tokyo Plant). 

a tn the business ern ending with March, 1960, sales 

amounted to 1,582 million, or up 67% from ¥943 mil- 

lion three years ago. Profit summed up to ¥ 8.82 million. 


Nikkei Aluminium’s Sales & Profit 


(In ¥1,000) 
Term ending Sales Profit 
wi 
1957 Matchen 25; cign ey shuts en 942,840 200 
-. September. Pf sasc nals eee tal 920,190 aoe 
1958:Marein, F . shih. euceeeee 4 969,616 4, 
September... Mtns sales © 975,890 5790 
1959° March 4.2 2 2 Sn ts Meal, Shai 1,125,479 baer 
September ©. +) ttn yen 6. - 1,353,734 es 
19602 Marchi 2290 est eee eee <a o yon 1,581,549 r 


Note: No dividend has been paid in these terms. 


Besides, internal reserves in the latest term totalled ¥19.2 
million (15.5 million for depreciation of dead loans, ¥2.0 
million for bad debts and ¥2.2 million for price fluctua- 
tions). It means that the company reaped a real profit of 
about -¥30 million. 

Profit will steadily increase and reach ¥30 million per 
half-year term when the newly-built machines are put into 
full operation. 

It is noteworthy that in the company’s sales, primary 
products and daily necessaries have been losing in import- 
ance in contrast to the growing weight of industrial sup- 
plies and building materials. This tendency will naturally 
become all the more cunspicuous in the future because the 
company is pushing its production program in this direc- 
tion in view of the recent changes in the distribution of 
aluminium requirements. 


Composition of Nikkei Aluminium’s Sales Value 


(In %) . 
Term Primary Daily Industrial Building Fracessee 
Gade. Products Necessaries Supplies Materials signment 
Mar., 1959 ... 44.4 33.2 14.4 5.9 74a | 
Sept., 1959 ..¢ 41.5 32.6 16.0 (ee 2.6 
Mar:, 1960. 3). 3936 26.9 18.7 8.5 6.4 


Exterior Panels of Pola Bidg, 
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Commodity Market 


Iron & Steel:—Market prices of steel products have con- 
tinued lethargic with those of designated items subject to the 
collective open sales system (medium shapes, small and medium 
bars, plates, blacksheets and ordinary wire rods) sagging well 
below the list prices. 


Steel business, however, has not been so acutely depressed 
as the movement of market prices indicates, as well demon- 
strated by the following facts: 1) The list prices under the 
collective open sales system have been left unchanged at the 
levels set by the upward revision in May, 1959, and key 
manufacturers have been enjoying fair sales at the list prices; 
2) The demand for steel products has continued to remain 
high and the monthly production is repeating peaks; and 3) 
Business results of major steel manufacturers for the half- 
_ year term ended March, this year set new records well in ex- 
_ cess of the preceding half-year term, and are bound to make 
a new leap for the current term. The only trouble is that 
production has been increasing at an energetic pace, and the 
supply is tending to eclipse the demand. 


Movement of Market Prices of 
Major Steel Products 


(In ¥1,000 per ton) 


Medium Hot-rolled 

Small Bars Shapes Blacksheets Plates 
wanuaty ss. ss 38.0 38.3 55.8 47.8 
Rebruary. se. ". 37.4 39.3 yee | 49.3 
Mar Cie oe ous. 37.4 39.3 54.8 47.0 
SOIL Taw e ic Ya, s 37.0 39.5 54.8 46.8 
IEA Nite tla Sos aye 36.5 38.8 54.8 46.3 
(List Prices)... 42.0 44.0 58.0 52.0 


Source: The Oriental Economist. 


Parallel with the increase in production, imports of pig iron 
have kept on rising. With the imports of pig iron in fiscal 
1959 (ended March, 1960) at 484,600 tons, the purchases from 
overseas in fiscal 1960 are estimated to mount to 947,700 tons. 
As the market has continued weak, the raison d’etre of the 
collective open sales system is called in question and the 
lowering of the list prices has come to be studied. 


Special Steels :—Spurred by the boom in consumer industries 
like motors and machinery, the production of special steels 
has increased sharply with the monthly average in fiscal 1959 
(ending March, 1960) reaching 78,000 tons as compared with 
the fiscal 1958 average of 47,000 tons. Despite the swelling 
production and mounting shipments, however, the prices of 
steel products have continued stable on the strength of fair 
demands. 

Cotton Yarn:—Cotton yarn quotations, bearishly stable in 
April, began to tend downward from the start of May with 
the high at the Osaka market (30s: -current-month delivery) 
reaching only 177.9 for the month, as compared with the 
April high at £189.5. The weakening tone continued into 
June with the high down to ¥173.2 and the low sagging to 
¥ 172.5 in the middle part of the month. The quotations for 
futures delivery stayed lower at ¥170.6 in May and ¥169.0 
in the fiscal half of June. Held chiefly responsible for the col- 
lapse were: 1) Mounting inventories which stood at well over 
600,000 bales at the end of May as compared with 555,600 bales 
at the end of March and 588,200 bales at the close of April; 2) 
The delay of the Diet approval of the revision bill of the Tex- 
tile Industry Equipment Treatment Law (providing for intensi- 
fied restrictions on the expansion of equipment); and 3) The 
consequent difficulty to restrict the production of “outsider” 
manufacturers, and the possible increase in oversupplies. 


Meanwhile, the demand picture has continued fair with the 
export shipments in the first four months of 1960 reaching 
9,246 tons (3,986 tons in the corresponding period of 1959) 
and 331,243,000sq. meters in cotton fabrics (324,550,000 sq. 
meters), while the domestic consumption of yarns and fabrics 
also fared well, but the production has swelled at a faster 
tempo. Hence, adjustment of mounting inventories in the 
second quarter (July through September) is considered difficult 
at the current rate (15.0%) of production cutbacks. With 
import liberalization for textile products forthcoming in April, 
1961, the production advance is expected to continue unabated 
for some time. 


Raw Silk :—Raw silk continued firm with the high at the 
Yokohama silk market registering ¥ 3,300 (21A per kg.: 
current-month delivery). The stiffness of raw silk quotations 
in recent weeks is due to the advent of the lean delivery 
s2ason, and the market is bound to weaken with the start of 
the delivery season from July. Silk exports have been brisk 
with the shipments in the first four months of 1960 totalling 
22,058 bales (as compared with 17,723 bales in the like period 
in 1959), and the shipments of silk fabrics aggregating 29,657,- 
000 sq. metres (17,973,000 sq. metres). With the domestic 
demand also continuing sound, raw silk is likely to stand 
firm regardless of the movements of other fibres. 

Meanwhile, the production of raw silk in May totalled 
18,599 bales, registering a decrease of 3,625 bales (14.0%) from 
the April output, and 50 bales less than in the corresponding 
month (May), 1959, according to the Ministry of Agriculture 
& Forestry. On the other hand, raw silk export shipments 
in May at 7,166 bales were a gain of 1,802 bales (34.0%) over 
April, and up 2,583 bales (56.0%) over a year ago, while 
domestic deliveries in May increased 1,870 bales (10.0%) over 
April and 2,333 bales (13.0%) over the like month a year ago 
to 20,749 bales, according to the same source. May-end in- 
ventories stood at 10,438 bales, down 3,269 bales (24.0%) from 
April and up 3,842 bales (58.0%) over a year ago. 


Woollen Yarn:—The woollen yarn market sagged further in 
May through early June with quotations remaining low in the 
first two weeks of the latter month. Deterrents which brought 
pressure to bear on the woollen yarn market are similar in 
nature to dampers to cotton yarn, namely: 1) The rising 
volume of inventories with the April-end balance reaching 
12,759 tons for worsted yarn, as compared with 11,664 tons at 
the close of March; 2) The increasing production which 
reached a new postwar peak at 8,113 tons; and 3) The rising 
weight of woollen yarn mixed with synthethic fibres. In these 
circumstances, the rate of production curtailment in the second 
quarter (July through September) has been raised to 40.0% 
from 30.0% for the first quarter. 


Chemical Fibres :—The rally of the rayon filament quotation 
(Osaka: 120D per 500 kgs.: current-month delivery), which rose 
178.3 in April, did not last long, as the price quickly dived to 
166.9 in May and further dipped to 166.6 in mid-June. 
Meanwhile, the exports of rayon filament yarn in the first five 
months of 1960 (January through May) totalled 7,630 tons, 
comparing favorably with 4,688 tons in the corresponding 
period in 1959, but the exports of rayon filament fabrics at 
98,395,000 sq. metres were somewhat smaller than 107,450,000 
sq. metres a year ago. Spun rayon yarn, which recoyered to 
¥118.2 per lb. (Osaka; current-month delivery) in April 
through early May, slipped to ¥104.5 by mid-June. Exports 
of spun rayon yarn in the first five months of 1960 totalled 
3,674 tons and those of spun rayon fabrics 192,562 sq. metres, 
well behind the exports in the like period a year ago at 5,834 
tons and 233,089 sq. metres, respectively. Without possessing 
any leadership in the textile markets, the prices of rayon 
filament and spun rayon items are bound to be immediately 
affected by the fluctuations of other fibres. 
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- Yawata Iron & 


Yawata Iron & Steel, the largest steel 
maker in Japan, registered the total sales 
of 3£92,400 million in the half-year term 
ended March, 1960 to top the list of 
Japanese manufacturing companies, far 
eclipsing the second-ranking Hitachi, Ltd. 
the largest manufacturer of electric ma- 
chinery which sold £88,200 million worth 
in the same term. Yawata Iron & Steel 
originated from the Yawata Iron Works, 
a governmental corporation established in 
1901. Some of the outstanding features 
of Yawata Iron & Steel are as follows: 

1) The overwhelming weight in the 
total iron & steel production in Japan and 
the wide variety of products. The Com- 
pany manufactures almost all types of 
steel products with the exception of steel 
tires and pipes, although the pipe produc- 
tion is undertaken by Nippon Tokushu 
Kokan, one of its subsidiaries. In the 
production of heavy rails, silicon steel 
sheets, tinplates and sheet piles, Yawata 
Iron & Steel almost monopolizes the 
market, while it accounts for 24.0% of 
the nation’s output of crude steel. The 
ratios of major steel products manufac- 
tured by Yawata Iron & Steel to the total 
national outputs are as follows: 


Yawata’s Against 
Output National 
(Metric tons) Total 


Rails & accessories 


thereof! kocpas Gh et sd 177, 222 71.2% 
AICS tie Meus, cu) pais: 144,366 18.1 
BAUS GM Rcaiats raat alin Gh 39,479 oot 
Ware’ rods’. Sa ee 135,687 23.9 
Heavy plates ....%. 2. 263 , 804 18.9 
Sheetspe gush eis gate) sac 416,587 30.3 
PU DES Tess focat ne: temas arta. — — 
Steel tires... 1. ke st — — 
HOODS! ., fens. 2 ah whe — = 

Motaly gb. « see. Hae 1,177,145 19.7 


Note: Figures for the half-year period, April to 
September, 1959. 

2) High standards of equipment ration- 
alization and technical renovation. For 
instance, the coke ratio, which stood at 
901 kgs. in 1952, has slipped to 620 kgs., 
the lowest in the world, in recent months. 
The fuel consumption per ton of crude 
steel has also dropped from 1,390,000 K 
cal to 600,000 K cal in the same period. 
The Company is at the top of Japanese 
steel manufacturers in the induction of 
newest technology for production opera- 
tions including strip mills and rolling mills. 
The Company is also positive in the pro- 
duction of new items, and the new addi- 
tions to the long list of its products since 
the war’s termination include bonde sheets, 
electrolytic tinplates, high-grade silicon 
Steel sheets, straight sheet piles, Z-type 


Investment Outlook 


Steel Co., Ltd. 


sheet piles, wide-flange beams, and WT 60 
(weldable high tensile strength steel). 

3) Multilateral management. The Com- 
pany has many subsidiary firms engaged 
in the manufacture of a wide variety of 
affiliated products including secondary 
steel products and chemicals. 


ea Sales Profits Pon Dividend 
ended 

Dec., 1958. . . 11,418 607 27 15% 

June, 1959. . . 14,490 610 27 15 

Dec., 1959. . . 15,429 940 21 12 


On the basis of those merits, Yawata 
Iron & Steel is now engaged in a large- 
scale expansion and rationalization project. 
Upon the completion of the present pro- 
ject scheduled in 1969, the production of 
the Company will be increased sharply to 
2,959,000 tons in pig iron, 4,325,000 tons 
in crude steel, and 3,351,000 tons of steel 
products. Under the project, the Com- 
pany’s equipments will be completely re- 


juvenated and rationalized. Under the ex- 
pansion project now being pushed (1959 
through 1965) at the total cost of ¥268,- — 
500 million, the plants at the Tobata area 
will be enlarged and a new steel works 
will be erected in Sakai. Now capitalized 
at 338,000 million, the Company sold 
¥£92,400 million for the semi-annual period 
ended March, 1960, garnered the profit 
(before tax) of £5,184 million after set- 
ting aside the sum of 8,945 million for 
depreciation, and gave a 10% dividend. 
Larger sales and a fatter profit are beliey- 
ed in store for the Company for the cur- 
rent term ending September. 


December, June, December, 
1958 1959 1959 
Fertilizers. . ... 31.2% 31.2% 25.6% 
Metals jesseaeriene 47.0 50.6 52.6 
Chemicals .... 21.8 18.2 21.8 
‘Total’ (39s). pensr 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Notes: Fertilizers . Ammonium sulphate, calcium 
cyanamide, synthetic fertiliz- 
ers, compound fertilizers, etc. 


Metals. . . Light metals, ferro-alloys, 
electrolytic iron, abrasives, 
electrodes, etc. 

Chemicals . Organic and inorganic chemi- 


cals, carbide, etc. 


Sony Corporation 


Sony Corporation (capitalized at +£900 
million: Masaru Ibuka, president) was 
founded in 1946 as a ¥190,000 firm 
under the name of Tokyo Tsushin Kogyo 
(Tokyo Communication Industry). De- 
voted to the production of measuring 
machines in the initial stage, the com- 
pany started manufacturing broadcasting 
equipments for NHK (Japan Broadcast- 
ing Corporation) from about 1948. The 
company began manufacturing magnetic 
sound recording tapes in 1949, and later 
advance to the production of tape record- 
ers. In, 1953, the company concluded a 
technical tieup contract with Western 
Electric Co. (U.S.) for the manufacture 
of transistors, and started manufacturing 
and marketing transistors and diodes in 
1954, and commenced the sales of tran- 
sistorized radio sets in 1955. It is noted 
that Sony is the first Japanese company 
which industrialized the production of 
transistors. In the field of transistorized 
radio sets, Sony made itself internationally 
renowned and domestically popular, and 
“Sony” has now become the accepted 
“trade mark” of Japan-made  transis- 
torized radio sets on the world market. 
It was a few years later in about 1958 
that key electric industrial companies 
such as Tokyo Shibaura: and Hitachi 
Started mass-manufacturing transistorized 


radios. In February, 1958, Sony con- 
cluded a technical tieup contract with 
General Electric Co. (U.S.) to start manu- 
facturing transistors for industrial uses. 
In the same year, Sony introduced to the 
market the first Japanese video-tapecorder 
completed by virtue of the company’s 
advanced technique. What made Sony 
more internationally famous, however, 
was the introduction of “Ezaki Diode,” 
announced in 1959. The product was 
completed by R. Ezaki, the company’s 
chief engineer. This new-type diode, 
which, possessing the original functions 
of rectification and detection, also works 
for oscillation and amplification, has 
made itself more closely studied.in the 
United States than in Japan. The com- 
pany also embarked upon industrializa- 
tion of transistor television sets in early 
1960, and will start manufacturing them 
at the monthly capacity of 10,000 units 
in this autumn. The company is led 
with an able staff of scientists. Of the 
total staff of more than 2,000, over 300 
are scientists devoted to technical studies 
at the annual laboratory cost of about 
*¥ 400,000,000. As a leading transistorized 
radio manufacturer, Sony has made a 
spectacular advance in these five years, 
and the sales for the current (ended 


October) may well exceed £6,000 million. 
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Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. 


Tokyo Shibaura_ Electric, popularly 
known as “Toshiba.” is a representative 
manufacture of electric machinery. Found- 
ed in 1875, the Company has been closely 


_ telated since before the Pacific War with 


General Electric Co. (U.S.) both in capital 
and technical tieups. The relationship 
between the two companies has become 
closer after the war’s termination with 
International General Electric now hold- 
ing 7.2% of the total issued shares of 
Toshiba. The list of the Company’s 
specialities has been markedly widened in 
the past several years. Among its new 
products are diesel electric locomotives, 


steam turbines and generators, high-volt- 


_ age electric machinery, organic silicon 


compounds, trolleys, trolley buses, brakes, 
flourescent lamps, etc. Since before the 
war, Toshiba has had technical tieup con- 
tracts with the Radio Corporation of 


_America (R.C.A.) for the production of 
- transmitting and receiving equipments. 


After the war, such technical tieup con- 
tracts have been widened to the field of 
telecommunication equipments including 
T.V. sets, radio sets, and electronic tubes. 
Among other overseas collaborators for 
Toshiba are Western Electric (U.S.); 
Canadian Nickel Products, Ltd. (Canada); 
Transit Research Corporation (U.S.); Elec- 
tric & Musical Industries, Ltd. (Britain); 
Gramophone Co., Ltd. (Britain), etc. On 
the list of overseas companies to which 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric is extending tech- 
nical assistance are Radio & Electricals 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (India); Tatung 


C. Itoh & 


C. Itoh & Co., Ltd. is one of the “Big 4” 
commercial houses in this country (the 
other three being Mitsui Bussan K.K., 
Mitsubishi Shoji K.K., and Marubeni-Tida 
Co., Ltd.). Capitalized at ¥5,400 million, 
C. Itoh & Co. ranks third in capital, fourth 
in the amount of sales, and third in the 
profit garnered. As the Company made 
its start as a textile merchant, it still boasts 
of the largest transactions in textile goods 
in this country and also ranks among the 
“biggest” in the world in this field. Dur- 
ing the half-year term from October, 1959 
through March, 1960, the Company’s 
transactions in textile goods totalled 
¥F 142,083 million worth including £43,332 


Steel & Machinery Co. (Formosa); Elec- 
tric Construction & Equipment Co., Ltd. 
(India); Formosan Fluorescent Lamp Co., 
Ltd. (Formosa); and Chinese Electric 
Equipment Co., Ltd.(Formosa). Capitalized 
at ¥25,000 millions “Toshiba” is today 
manufacturing a wide variety of electric 
machinery and appliances numbering more 
than 4,000. The Products of the Company 
may be roughly divided into four major 
groups, namely: bulb products; electric 
appliances; electric machinery ; and com- 
munication equipments. Specializing in 
bulb products, the Company has seven 
factories—Horikawamachi, Himeji, Koku- 
ra, Osaka, Yokosuka, Sunamachi, and 
Transistor, while five plants at Yanagicho, 
Fuji, Kawaguchi, Nagoya and Tamagawa 
are engaged in electric appliances. Devoted 
to the manufacture of heavy electric 
machinery are four factories at Tsurumi, 
Fuchu, Miye and Kamata, and the Ko- 
mukai works take charge of manufactur- 
ing communication equipments. For the 
half-year term ended March, 1960, the 
Company sold ¥63,200 million worth (in- 
cluding 16% of lighting appliances, 32% 
of electric appliances, 31% of heavy 
electric machinery, and 21% of com- 
munication equipments), or an increase 
of some 21% over the sales in the pre- 
ceding term. and reported the profit at 
£6,155 million (profit rate, 63.9%), more 
than enough for a 15% dividend. The 
business of the Company is certain to 
improve further in the current term- 
(ending September). 


Co., Ltd. 


million in cotton yarn and fabrics, -32,- 
999 million in silk, rayon filament and 
like items, £26,867 million in synthetic 
fibres, 15,774 million in woollen goods, 
10,053 million in raw cotton, ¥7,200 
million in woollen and hard fibre raw 
materials, and 5,858 million in domestic 
fabrics. As the executives of the Company 
are well-trained experts in the textile field, 
another gigantic advance of the Company 
in the transactions of fibrous goods is 
expected guaranteed with the progress of 
trade and exchange liberalization. The 
recent promotion of S. Echigo to presid- 
ency well be speaks of the Company’s 
enthusiasm for textile business, as Mr. 
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Echigo was in charge of its textile division 
for many years. Also noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the Company’s recent advance to 
chemical and heavy industries divisions. 


C. Itoh’s Business Results 


(In million yen) 
Half-year i 


Trans- Profit Dividend 
eee actions Profits rate rate 
Mar., 1958. . 146,366 400 22% 15% 
Sept., 1958. . 144,014 422 23 15 
Mar., 1959. . 146,816 541 30 15 
Sept., 1959. . 176,656 786 44 15 
Mar., 1960 . . 233,755 926 51 15 


During the half-year term under review, 
the Company’s sales in these fields totall- 
ed 91,672 million, or 39.0% of the total 
transactions. On the list of major pro- 
ducts handled in these divisions were iron 
and steel products, metallic ores, non-fer- 
rous metals, machinery, aircraft, atomic 
fertilizers, 
paper and pulp. For the strengthening of 
the non-textile divisions, the Company has 
been endeavoring to tighten its tieups with 
leading manufacturing companies such as 
Matsushita Electric Industrial, Nippon 
Gas Chemical and Japan Petrochemical, 


power materials, chemicals, 


while included among its major subsidia- 
ries are Takiron Chemical (plastics) and 
Sanko Paper. 


Breakdown of Sales for 
March (1960) Term 


(In million yen) 
% in total 
17 


FExXports@ (6: <5. ss ene 39,332 
IMPOFES: os oes Sores 47,632 20 
Domestic) > 2.5 4-. 3). 143,318 61 
Overseas: .. 5. > « 3,473 2 
Totaligge crs, seeeees 233,755 100 
Textiles. <5 sci 1 142,083 61 
Non-textiles ... 91,672 39 


To cope with the increasing trend of 
leading commercial houses to tieup with 
principal banking and industrial groups 
(for instance, Mitsui Bussan in the Mitsui 
group, Mitsubishi Shoji in the Mitsubishi 
group, and Marubeni-lida in the Fuji Bank- 
Hitachi group), C. Itoh & Co. has been 
active as a designated merchant serving for 
the Dai-Ichi Bank group (Kawasgki-Furu- 
kawa-Kobe Steel Works) as well as for the 
Sumitomo group. The Company expects 
to sell £270,000 million worth of goods 
in the current term (ending September) 
for a ¥1,100 million profit and a 15.0% 
dividend, and will decide on another capital 
expansion in 1961. With the increasing 
liberalization of international trade 
almost a certainty, the future of C. Itoh 
& Co. is exceptionally rosy. 


Errata:—Sales amount for C. Itoh in the table 
in the article on Marubeni-lida in May issue 
(p. 241) should have been 786 instead of as 
printed, 
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Kaplan Turbine Bound for India (Hitachi, 

Ltd.) 

Hitachi, Ltd. has completed the manu- 
facture of a 38,800KW Kaplan turbine for 
shipment to an Indian power plant in 
Orissa, India. The turbine under review 
is the largest Kaplan turbine ever exported 
from Japan with the fall standing at 36.3 
metres, running at 150 revolutions per 
minute, using 166.7 cubic metres of water 
per second, and equipped with the spiral 
casing of 6.3 metres in inlet diametre and 
the runner 4.7 metres in diametre. 


Export of Dump Trucks to Malaya 
(Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries, 
Ltd.) 

A contract for the export of dump 
trucks was concluded by Mitsubishi Nip- 
pon Heavy Industries, Ltd. for shipment 
to Malaya. The contract comprises eight 
T-52 type dump trucks, one BBY-type 
bulldozer, and one BS3l-type tractor 
shoyel. Additional orders are reported 
forthcoming. 


TV Sets, Electric Organs U.S.-bound 

(Victor Company of Japan, Ltd.) 

Victor Company of Japan, Ltd. recently 
made a shipment of $1,400,000 worth of 
its specialities to the United States under 
a contract with Del Monico International, 
Ltd. (New York). The shipment comprised 
tape recorders, electric organs, TV sets 
(both table and portable), transistor radio 
sets, Hi-fi stereo sets, etc. 


Ajinomoto Goes to Europe (Ajinomoto, 

Ltd.) 

Ajinomoto, Ltd. has decided to start 
selling its products in the European Com- 
mon market. According to the present 
plan, Ajinomoto plans to establish an Ajji- 
nomoto manufactory somewhere in Europe 
as a joint venture with a leading sugar 
company or a chemical firm within the 
common market for the monthly produc- 
tion of about 300 tons of Ajinomoto to 
be marketed in Europe. 


Yashica-Polaroid Camera Tieup (Yashica 

Optical Co.) 

A tieup contract for the production of 
the Polaroid Land Camera in Japan has 
been arranged between Polaroid Land 
(U.S.) and Yashica Optical Co. (Japan). 
The Polaroid Land Camera which develops 
its own pictures has been regarded here 
as an epoch-making camera which is de- 
stined to revolutionalize the camera world. 
Yashica Optical has succeeded in arrang- 
ing the contract in the face of stiff com- 
petitions staged by camera manufacturers 
in Japan and West Germany. 


Lamp without 
Electric) 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. has 

succeeded in manufacturing a sealed-beam- 

type electric bulb (Cool-beam lamp) which 

produces the least amount of heat and a 

flourescent lamp free from ultra-violet 


Heat (Tokyo Shibaura 


rays. The company will soon be ready 
for mass-manufacturing those two new 
items, the newest on the world market. 


Mercury Rectifiers to India (Tokyo 

Shibaura Electric) ; 

A package order for mercury rectifiers 
and other equipments for four substations 
for Indian National Railways (Central 
Railway and Western Railway) has been 
received by Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co. 
The contract for the present order was 
awarded to Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
through an international tender held in 
Calcutta recently, in which more than 10 
electric companies from Japan and Europe 
participated. Substations which are equip- 
ped with Tokyo Shibaura products will be 
erected in the City of Bombay. 


New Routes for Iino Steamship (ino 

Kaiun K.K.) 

lino Kaiun K.K. has decided to divide 
its regular Japan-San Francisco-New Y ork- 
Canada line into two new routes—the first 
linking Japan directly with New York and 
the second connecting Japan-Lake Erie 
via San Francisco and Eastern Canada, 
effective in July. Under the new route 
arrangement, the cruise from Japan to 
New York will be cut from 24 days to 22 
days, the voyage from Japan to Montreal 
from 33 days to 29. days, and the voyage 
from Japan to Detroit from 42 days to 
38 days. 


Largest Blower for Sintering Furnace 

(Ebara Mfg. Co., Ltd.) 

The largest blower for a sintering 
furnace eyer made in this country was 
completed by Ebara Mfg. Co., Ltd. The 
new blower, made by order of the Mu- 
roran Works of Fuji Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd., has the capacity of 4,300 H.P. The 
largest blower of the same type now 
operating is 1,500 H.P. 


Transistor Radio with Clock (Matsushita 

Electric Industrial) 

Matsushita Electric Industrial Co., Ltd. 
is applying for patents in leading countries 
for a transistorized radio set combined 
with a clock. The new gadget is ‘the 
combination of a T-48 model radio set 
(seven transistors two band) and a small 
electric clock, and will be marketed in 
Japan from July at the price of £15,000. 


Machine Tools Export to Soviets (Mitsu- 
bishi Shipbuilding & Engineering) 
Marking the first export of Japanese 

machine tools to the Soviet market, Mitsu- 
bishi Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Ltd. 
recently concluded a contract with the 
visiting Soviet trade mission for the sales 
of small-type lathes. Under the contract, 
the initial sample shipment of 15 HL-300 
model high-speed small-type lathes will be 
made to the Soviet Union. An additional 
order for 200-300 more sets is expected 
forthcoming, if trial operation of sample 
lathes proves satisfactory, 
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Klystron of Shortest. Wavele 


Electric Industry Co., Ltd.) 


Oki Electric Industry has succeeded in. 


the test manufacture of a 4 wave-belt 
klystron (75,000 Mc belt), the shortest 
wave length -klystron ever made in Japan 
and the world. The Company is now 
making studies for the test production of 
a 3 wave-belt klystron. | 


‘Japanese Dept. Store in Hongkong 


- (Daimaru, Inc.) 

As the first step for its advance to South- 
east Asian. markets, Daimaru,- Inc. has 
decided to open a branch store in Hong- 
kong under the name of Hongkong-Dai- 
maru Department Store, Ltd. The new 
“Hongkong-Daimaru,” a joint undertaking 
with local financiers, will be capitalized 
at $3,000,000 HK (*£210,000,000). 


All-Nylon Conveyor Belt Made (Bridge- 
stone Tire Co., Ltd.) 

Bridgestone Tire Co., Ltd. has succeeded 
in manufacturing an all-nylon conveyor 
belt at its Kurume plant. The success 
resulted from special equipments erected 
at the Kurume plant at the cost of ¥1,000 
million for removing elasticity from nylon 
yarn. All-nylon belt has the tensile 
strength 2.5 fold that of vinylon and 
about 6.0 fold that of cotton. 


‘Tieup with G.E.C. for Atomic Reactor 


(Fuji Electric Mfg. Co., Ltd.) 

The Foreign Investment Council of the 
Government on June 7 formally approved 
a technical tieup contract between Fuji 
Electric Mfg. and General Electric Com- 
pany, a noted atomic reactor maker in 


Britain, for the production of Calder Hall 
‘improved-type atomic reactors. 


This is 
the first approval of tieup contracts by 
Japanese firms with foreign concerns in 
the field of atomic reactors. The Mitsu- 
bishi atomic energy group has applied to 
the Government for a similar license, 
while other atomic energy industrial groups 
such as “Toshiba,” “Hitachi,” “Sumitomo” 
and “Tokyu” are also planning to conclude 
tieup arrangements with foreign firms in 
the atomic reactor field. 


Japan-Thai Sugar Tieup (Osaka Sugar 

Refining Co., Ltd.) 

A technical and capital assistance con- 
tract has been concluded by Osaka Sugar 
Refining with Pepli Trading Company, a 
leading sugar refiner in Thailand. Under 
the contract, the Japanese sugar firm.will 
modernize the equipments of the sugar 
mill of the Thai concern for a daily refin- 
ing capacity of 300 tons during the cur- 
rent year. 


Tricycle Export to Pakistan (Daihatsu 

Kogyo K.K.) 

Daihatsu. Kogyo K.K., well-known 
manufacturer of autobicycles, has signed 
a contract for the export of 176 chassis 
of auto-tricycles bound for Pakistan. Un- 
der the contract, which is the first of the 
kind concluded with Pakistan, the ship- 
ment was scheduled on June 20, 
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; Book Review 


Nihon Nogyo Kozo-ron (Agricultural Structure of Japan) (In 
Japanese) By Yoshito Takebe. Published by Toyo Keizai 
Shinpo Sha, Tokyo. Pp. 209. Price: 450. 


Agriculture is generally considered to be one of the most 
vulnerable points in Japan’s industries when the country adopts 
full-scale trade liberalization measures. The present book 
delves deep into the intrinsic nature of Japan’s agriculture 
from a variety of view-points—production, management, supply- 


_ demand relations etc.— all these in comparison with the 


a 


however, is still among the lower in the world rankings. 


Statistics in other countries. 


It is true that Japan’s agricultural industry has much of its 
post-war burdens lifted when the farmlands monopolized by 
a handful of owners were made available to the “share-drop- 
pers.” through the farmland democratization movement after 
the Pacific War. The per capita income of an average farmer, 
For 
example, national income in the primary industry in Japan 
stood in the 1955-56 statistics at the lowly 20% of the total 
and placed 23rd in the world’s billing. 


The annual per capita income of an average farmer stood 
in 1957 at *£281,500—mere 30% of its counterpart in manu- 
facturing industries. The main reason for this astoundingly 
low rate of income is the over-population of the farmlands 


- with the resultant shrinkage of per capita farmland holdings. 


agriculture and its structure. 


By kinds of crops, rice plants account for 40% of the total 
Japanese cultivated farmlands followed by wheat and barley 
(20%); other cereals (14%); horticulturist plants (6%); vegeta- 
oe (6%); fodder, etc. (5%) and sweet potatoes (5%) and 
others. 


These and many other interesting features combine to make 
this book a must for those who are interested in the Japanese 
(K.N.) 


The Manchester School of Economics. By William D. 
Grampp. Published by Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. 
viii & 155. Price: $4.00. 

This book is an analytical report of one of the major 
changes in economic policy in modern times. The Manchester 
School was a group of free traders who united in the first 
half of the 19th century to force the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and so commit Great Britain to a commercial policy unique 
in history. This book delves deep into the social backgrounds 
at the time as well as the stand of contemporary economists 
and other intellectuals, as Ricardo, Malthus, John Stuart Mill, 
Marx, etc. One of the major features of this well-documented 
work is its classification of the so-called free traders (who, in 
the common conception, all look alike) into five categories- 
self-interested business men; humanitarian business men; 
pacifists, philosophic, utilitarian radicals; and middle-class 
radicals. Although united against the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, each group had its own ideas about everything else. 
Not only that, even among the members of each group, there 
is vast differences of opinion upon selected theories and situa- 
tions. For example, Richard Cobden and John Bright, both 
of whom are usually considered to have been the leaders in 
the Pacifist camp, had their own ideas about the Civil War in 
the United States. This book places particular emphasis upon 
the illumination and elucidation of these varieties of opinions 
among the members of the so-called Manchester School. The 
book is particularly interesting in that it gives us a chance 
to compare with profits the sharp division of opinions 
between the protectionists and free traders in the first half of 
the 19th century with the currently-running opinion diversifica- 
tion upon the problem of freer trade. (K.U.) 


The Economics of Money & Banking—3rd Edition. By Lester 
V. Chandler- Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y., 1959. 
Pp. xiii & 549. Price: $6.50. 

As the book is chiefly meant for the college students, it 
covers all the rudimentals about the workings of money and 
banking-from the explanations about such tools of banking 
as rate of money and interest rate, followed by the relationship 
with the modern schools of economics (emphasis being placed 
on such conceptions as G.N.P.) and the development of bank- 
ing policies in the United States. By simply perusing through 
this book, any novice can get the knack of how to further 
study the complex problems of money and banking. The 
writer’s attempt to giving the readers basic training in the 
studies of money and banking can safely be said to have 
superbly materialized in the current book. (K.U.) 
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FBI Register of British Manufacturers 1960. Edited and 
published by Federation of British Industries. Pp. 1,157. 
Price not listed. 


The advent of a new season in industry becomes all the 
more acute with the arrival of this wonderfully edited last 
word on British industries and enterprises. Carrying on 
bravely for 32 long years as the lexicographer of British in- 
dustries, FBI deserves the highest of praises for its painstak- 
ing efforts, by the grace of which hundreds of thousands of 
overseas manufacturers and trading concerns can carry out 
their business with far more ease and profit. This book is 
undoubtedly a must in every industrialist’s library. (A.T.) 


Economics for Pleasure by G.L.S. Shackle; Published by 
Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. 268. Price: 21s net. 
As economics makes use of a great deal of mathematics 

and many complicated diagrams, it is often called a gloomy 

science by readers who are little acquainted with the subject. 

The author has written this book as an attempt to overcome 

this fault of most economics text books. 

Professor Shackle states his object, “The problem, then, is 
to bridge the gulf between the economist on the one side and 
the businessman, the banker, the politician, the journalist, the 
student and the ordinary man on the other.” For this reason, 
he has written the book in plain language, and containing 
neither any mathematics nor any diagrams. 

The contents are divided into eight books, Value, Produc- 
tion, Income, Distribution, Employment, Finance, Government 
and Trade, with each book consisting of five chapters, and 
each chapter, in turn, divided into two sections. The first 
section of each chapter is an explanation for the ordinary 
man, presenting a familiar situation demonstrating some part 
of economic theory, while the second is a more technical com- 
ment on the topic, explaining the relevant technical terms. 

Because of this, a beginning reader might do well to read 
through only the first section of each chapter, while a more 
advanced reader can also read the second sections. In this 
manner, Professor Shackle has tried in every way to interest 
persons unfamiliar with modern economics, and it is not too 
much to say that his efforts have attained a hign degree of 
success. 

This reviewer can not state with conviction that this book 
should be read “for pleasure” as the title indicates, but no 
one can deny that it is an economics text with most of the 
unpleasantness removed. (K.U.) 


Studies in Company Finance—A Symposium. Edited by 
Brian Tew & R.F Henderson. Published by Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xii & 301. Price: 35s net. 

This book is a triumphal combination of two of the most 
incongruous ingredients (or so many _believe)—theoretical 
analysis and practical side of the manegerial accounts. For 
the first time, this book presents an analytical summary of 
the financial position of those British companies engaged 
in trade and manufacture whose shares were quoted on the 
Stock Exchanges. It covers 2,549 companies, producing about 
half the total output of British manufacturing industry, during 
the five year period 1949-53. 

In every country, the ways of making accounts of company ° 
management vary from industry to industry reflecting the 
particular characteristics of each industry. It is extremely 
difficult, therefore, aggregate and homogenize the accounts of 
a yariety of industries in order to make a fair analysis. The 
editors of this book take pains in unifying the conception 
of the titles of accounts and, according to the new-found stand- 
ards, try to make things extra clear. 

There are studies on the companies’ growth, dividend policy, 
degree of reliance on retained profits, use of bank credit, use 
of trade credit and resort to the new issue market. In addi- 
tion, the book includes studies of particular industries (brew- 
ing, cotton, building materials and pottery, etc.) to show how 
this financial information can be used with other material to 
give more thorough and comprehensive picture of the industry 
than was possible before. (K.U.) 
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TOYO RAYON COMPANY, LTD. 


Nylon Spinning Process at Nagoya Works 


Champion of the Chemical Age 


elas is a chemical age. 

Indeed, the 20th century has witnessed a truly amaz- 
ing development of the chemical industry which has brought 
about radical changes in many phases of daily life. 

Japan, whose traditional silkworm culture dates back 
to the remote ages before recorded history, quickly as- 
similated the techniques of manufacturing chemical fibres, 
and in the half a century that followed, such fibres became 
the very nucleus of our textile industry. Japan’s limited 
natural resources also helped promote the rapid progress 
of the industry. 

Since its foundation in 1926, Toyo Rayon Company 
has been engaged solely in the manufacture of chemical 
fibres, and has introduced to the vast consuming public 
the three major fibres known as rayon, nylon and Toray 
Tetoron (polyester fibre). During its history of over 
three decades the Company’s concentrated efforts towards 
development have earned for it the most prominent position 
in Japan’s chemical fibre industry, and in this field Toyo 
Rayon Company is today one of the leading manufacturers 
in the world. 

World economy is evolving at a tremendous tempo 
following the technical progress made in recent years in 
all fields of production. Through long range plans and 
ceaseless research efforts the Company is seeking to keep 
constantly ahead of the times. 

The marketing of the new polyolefine fibre called Pylen 
and Toray polyacrylic fibre is progressing, as are plans to 
manufacture plastics and films. 

Meanwhile constant efforts are being made to ensure 
the highest possible qualities and minimize the costs of 


production through rationalization of management which 
features the most up-to-date efficiency and quality controls, 
market planning and systematic employee training. 

“Finer, stronger and lovelier fibres for the home and 
industry, to bring a broader and richer life-to_all”—is the 
aim to which Toyo Rayon Company is extending every 
endeavour. 


Brief History of Toyo Rayon Company 


The history of Toyo Rayon Company dates back to 
1926 when Mitsui Bussan Kaisha erected its first plant 
manufacturing rayon filament yarn near Lake Biwa in 
Central Japan. With the powerful financial support from 
the Mitsui Bussan, Toyo Rayon started out on a carefully 
mapped-out development plan with facilities and techniques 
introduced from Britain, Germany and Italy—the three 
leaders in the chemical fibres industry. In 1937, the 
Company began to produce rayon staple and much of 
this production was exported throughout the world by 
way of the powerful sales network of Mitsui Bussan. In 
1941, the first synthetic fibre—nylon 6—emerged from the 
Company’s laboratory. Industrialization of this item, 
however, was hindered by the outbreak of World War II. 
Production was resumed after the end of hostilities, and 
the remarkable progress achieved in quality and quantity 
has made nylon the Company’s most important product. 

In 1951, the Company concluded a licence agreement 
with E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Company of the U.S. 
The Company’s nylon facilities ranks third in the world, 
next only to those of Du Pont and Chemistrand. In 1957, 
the Company concluded a licence agreement with Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of Britain in order to industri- 
alize the production of the polyester fibre—Toray Tetoron. 
The new Tetoron factory in Mishima has the daily produc- 
tion capacity of 30 tons. 


ee 


Okazaki Plant newly built in Aichi Prefecture, 
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Fresh, wrinkle-resistant dress in Toray Tetron fabrics. 


Toyo Rayon, which has passed from rayon to nylon 
_and from nylon to Tetoron, is now busily engaged in pre- 
- parations for the next step forward ; for the industrializa- 

tion of a 4th fibre Toray polyacrylic fibre. Moreover, a 
_ Sth fibre—Pylen (polyolefine) has already passed the ex- 
perimental stages. 


Features of Toyo Rayon Company 


Toyo Rayon Company is the largest producer of chemi- 
cal fibres in Japan. Its annual capacity for producing 
rayon, nylon an Toray Tetoron totals some 100,000 tons. 
The sales in 1959 were estimated at some $220-million or 
approximately 80,000-million. 

Rayon today is one of Japan’s foremost products, and 
in 1959, the company produced 42,000 tons, or 11% of 
the national production. In nylon, 24,000 tons or 80% 
of the national total was produced by the Company, which 
retains its firm position as the leading nylon manufacturer 
and the pioneer in this field of industry in Japan. 

With Toray Tetoron, the Company’s third fibre, the 
daily production reached over 30 tons within less than 
one year after its industrialization was begun in 1958 
following the licence agreement with Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. 

In 1959 the Company’s production of these fibres 
reached 15% of the total output of chemical fibres in Japan. 

Toyo Rayon Company is constantly rationalizing and 
modernizing its gigantic production facilities to ensure 
improvement of qualities and productivity. For instance, 
the rayon plants are equipped with various up-to-date 
facilities such as continuous aging and flash deaerating 
equipment. The adoption of the Slurry System for the 
first time in Japan is another example of the Company’s 
positive efforts towards increasing its productivity. Similar 
modernization and rationalization are progressing equally 
in the production of nylon and Toray Tetoron—a task for 
which the Company is willing to spend any amount of 
labor and money in order to “Supply the world with 


products of the highest quality at the most reasonable 
price”. 


Research Activities of Toyo Rayon Company 


Since its inauguration, Toyo Rayon has spared no 
efforts in promoting research activities in order to achieve 
constant technical development. The creation of numerous 
original products and innumerable instances of improvement 
in quality and production methods were brought about by 
the long and unremitting efforts in research. 

The fact that the Company acquired a large number of 
industrial rights will serve to indicate the scale of these 
research activities. The Company’s research personnel 
comprises 1,301 men and women, 182 of whom are techni- 
cal staff engineers, 970 technical assistants, and 149 engage 
in miscellaneous works. 

Subjects of research are roughly divided into the follow- 
ing three categories. 

1. Creation of new synthetic ieee 

2. Improvement of the quality of rayon and synthetic 
fibres. 

3. Study of spinning, weaving and dyeing techniques. 

The Central Research Laboratories are concentrating 
their activities on basic studies, and six other laboratories 
annexed to the plants are engaged in the pay of the 
following subjects: 

1. Experimental study of matters directly related to the 

manufacturing processes of the respective plants. 

2. Study of methods to create greater efficiency and 
conveniences to the respective plants. 

3. Operation of pilot plants to promote the study of 
experimental creations, improvement of factory 
equipment and new products. 

A few years ago the Company equipped a quantity of 
cobalt 60 to further the study of high-molecular science 
through the use of radiation and also installed a 1-million 
electron volt van de Graaf type accelerator. Such equip- 
ment will help promote the study of the physical and 
chemical properties of high-molecular compounds—especial- 
ly those of fibres, and will contribute in no small measure 
towards improving qualities and creating new products. 
Toyo Rayon is also engaged in a programme of expand- 
ing the facilities of the experimental laboratory for the 
study of spinning and dyeing techniques. 

(The catalogue number of Toyo Rayon is 192.) 


Central Research Laboratories 
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A410 BUSINESS. INDICES 


1. Business Indices 7 
1960 
1959 
: 1957 | 1958 | 1959 - 
Units & . | March | April May 
Items Standards Ave. | Ave. | Ave. Dec. Jan. | Bep Lao sbeviasits! 
Fisaneeé Bankioe 10} 1/3260 P5777 524) 4 1,288) 419 
- . Fiscal Year * 2,597} + 2,510} & 1,334 4 1, 2980 
Treasury Acct. with the Public (1)..... £100,000, 000 
EBB AD PCN AG): PERSE SETI OE 8,659 8,766) 9,044) 8,699] 
eas Jap “Sante we 8,371; 8,910 10,298 Me See. 3647. 4256, 3.347 5,36 
Eero rs 71 aac eRe eee ean aaa co S| 87360, Baas] © 8rd48) © 55027] A 27he 55980] 5,205, 4, 
EELS a wchias Sho go ohn od, a oto Gg eae , ‘ 5 ; ; , 
letopaicle RS Ae ce Gere phe o estas ” a a 
Pee arene and Reta Transfer Savings 7,654 8,625} 8,930, 9,732 9,804 eae as des q Be q 
3) End of Year or Month. ......... an Bg tend 176: : 
ee Sec oe ha del Sa) LE BOS GS REN Bien Tan) “ae Hee Sa 
Ith 60.16 p oP clos 0 9 Ged) aap) OLD ONG . ; ‘ ‘ F , | a 
IGE 5 oo bo, DO bog OO hi aan 6% + oo) Sa5/818 oMeetc| 15,9901 16.562 (452 
i : ,838| 183,445; 21,500} 12, , 0} 43,113 © 
pps siamese tes =a 3000, ills si12712] §69:398) gri°0e| 59;747| 42334] 50,541] 58.253] 53,766] 50,94 = 
‘ ERS ROT Ls eae ag Rete ere 000, pe 2,229 
Ticest Rate on Loan of All Banks (2)....]| Per co 2,304) 2,333 2,223 2,223 2,236 2,246 2,249 
Stocks . 
Average Share Price(Tokyo Stock Exchange) 0 oa| © o8ete\ ees on aleen eauamene oa Tae 99 
Y Yen ate ma 153.46 150.34 158.12] °163.20/ °166.75| 161.73) 141.54 
Low Joules tr hee cas Tae ae 114.10| 110.36 146.39 52. ad sa 
igo Goce Eich a enn Bs 1,669] 1,635) 2,511| 2,333; 1, ; 
Tokyo Stock Exchange (5) a. 7,692) 11,684} 21,201 1,823 ‘ ; ; ae 463 
Total Turnovers, Bauch or sbeor coe Ghale woe Oe Stock mid 6.66 15 4.70 4.43 4.24 4.18 4.05 
mvestmenteYieldSit >. n.hae-) ceidecetch ore sha 
Prices 
i i 101.1; 101.0) 100.9; = 100.8 98.7 
Bank of Japan Wholesale Price Indices (2) 105.3 98.4 99.5 101.6 101.5 ie oo fe ae an 
‘Notalé‘Average [eo tic ees SPN. PP ere 1952=100 107°5 97.8 98.3 100.3 100.0 ; : ; ag 
Froducer Goods yarn cuquayee ape ” 102:2) 99.31 — 100:3| 1034} ~—-103:5| 102.9} 10279] 10279) 103 oe 
Ba Consumer! Goods =e .spw and erate is) ans ae . 
copra ay mecetacdices (0) 103;3| 104-9, 408-41 Joesa) t08:8) . 108:3|  to83] tess] 10978] 105-4 
Tokyo ME ee ee eh aoe. ee Todd) 10331 1084) toss O42} 104-7| Joe's) Woe: 0B 101-5 
Tokyo Retail Price Indices (2) Piloting ait a it c 1952=100 ite 871.7 aid 890.8 908.1 906.5 912.0 916.7 913.1 869. 
Tokyo Livin Cost antics Ue tee 1946. 11=100 : : ae 94.41 ne. 94.7 89.1 
‘Foreign Trade Price Indices 97.4 90.7 90.4 ' : -l ' 94.7 4 
EXPOUSy. pageant seem city oR) wae: 1953=100 101.4 88.4 83.7 82.7 82.8 83. 83.4 ; 
HTM POLUSE ee emchs exii leat crt’ amie tarts - 
Foreign Trade 
Imports (1) 858| 2,877 5 394 218 318 350 311 311 278 
By soe . aie : Oo ovo clowns ako oO 4 Million Dollars eae 3.033 et 373 331 364 435 355 2 wr 
Imports... ee ee ee a 1,426 156) « 14) 21) © 113} © 46) 4 87) » 44, a. 7 
Balances a ieee n- n-ne Se ca cee noe a oie 
ign Trade Volume Indices (1) 231.5 239.9) 994.9] 382.7 —-213.7| 308.0] 337.31 «303.2 
"Exports Sic, Suey Decay ehondes oa ob ace 1953=100 172.4) 141.8 ee 222.5| 193.5] 211.7| 949.6) 206.5 178.3 
MDPOLUSS Be aes ee a ee sane en ee eek vith i j one, 
Foreign Exchange Accounts (2) hie 3,643 3,510) 43,913 0385 a 310 a 329 0394 32 
Total Receipts etal Tote ve Male) Melle Motel Mar aires Million Dollars 4,175 2,999 23561 2379 a 339 a 350 2390 338 i ag a 
diotall Expenditures sh celui yeni: * es 533 ou 7359 ia 4029 a2) ao a aan ous fo 
alance. Gey Re eh IRE SEER Aen tEe ane =e 5 £1,309 32 ; ; F ‘ 
Foreign Currency Reserve (1)......... i 
Production & Inventories 
: ; i 
Producer Delivery Indices (8) 143.1 144.2 178.2 206.5 192.2 215.4 232.8 216.6 168. 
All Industries... . . MORN ats EK as 1955=100 14-1] dB aie gl apte | ied cet alo dee Meine 169.6 
Mining & Manufacturing .......... me 146.1 147.0|  a185°9/  2215°8 200.4 997.7 9458 997-3 4.6 
Manufacturing! 2. .isen2 : Miia OME 4 Ole OF is 2163.1 160.8) 2170°2 177.3 178.8 181.6] 4186.2 186.0 158. 
Raw Material Inventories Indices (2) DORN, oa _ 
hie CMe ee 26-5} 182-7, 152.3) 188.1) 161.6) 178.8 aa79.8) 168.6 138.5 
ining ANMEACEUnIIS women en tials ns a 154.6 : 165.1 170. ’ : a : 
pellers lav entorics ree Oo cheer a) em ‘ 145 154.1 oe re 
pel aaneeel heap ae 413} 23,194) 95,7 2,883) 1,294) 11, n _ . 
ForyPrivate Living seen iecme Saelees eh ae 1,000 SM Baas 19.970 ae 3,198 1,650 2,037 Be A 1,951 
thersis sk ees cane RiiAc3 OHM cleo Lee aie ar 4.783 8918 793 669 676 2953 696 469 
Order Received for Machinery (LO) Roce F100 ,000,000 3,017 9°719 , + 7 a oy a a 2,648 
Warehouse dey eee Cities) (11) 1,000 tons 179,992] 167,047 177,757, 16,346) 14,115 aan 16,817 ere stican ee 
Railroad) Carloadings) (12) -S. en). 2 he. ae ris , 1 7005) 35°566| 43471 31" 
All Japan Department Store Sales (8)... .. ¥ million 309,950 338,370) 388,421] 76,816] 26,152 
Labor, Household Budget 
Employment Indices (Regular Employees) (13) ; 135.6 
Manwactaring Syoeie RHONA cactiytince eae 1955=100 WEE eae 136.3 ieee ne Tae nee nehe nes 
Dmplay «mente otellin(6) le senes isn enna ane 10,000 6 1547 4,370 1378 1'280 1.299 1391 1513 1.576 
NG ee Re i eel zs 2/677 2°765| 9834 2,869| 2,821) 2,910) 2’940| +2’ 74 2,816 
on-Agricultural Employment ....... Re , ’ : , 869 i , , ; 
otal Unemployment (6); cls sn een: * 52 56 58 46 55 51 72 47 57 
attencrocee ee eee pene alee Sy ...| Monthly- yen 19,259) “19, (80| 20,782} 40,869| 18,129| 18,281 18,110/ 18,669 17,425 
cares i hd uae ie eeee i 109.3 112.8 121.0 Zoom 103.4 104.2 103.7 106.2 101.8 
age Earners Household Budget (All Cities) 
UN GO re Grea cate ety do AR SR Monthly - 32,664) 34,663) 36,873 74,834) 30,784) .31,752) 33,853 34,188 32,075 
Expenditure as eee ae ae ae | BB,946) 307638 "SR oat genet getty 297386 32°679| 32°55 29’ 760 
© t: 
“All Cities ie tage f : RNC RRA Cs ee eh a 1955 F.Y.=100 109.8 116.9 123.1 187.9 2) 116.8 123s 2723 120.1 


Sources: (1) Finance Ministry. 
(6) Statistics Bureau., 
of Contruction. (10) 


(2) Bank bf Japan. (3) Ministry of 


Notes : 
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2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 


(In 100,000,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
Fiscal | ae ean > Fiscal pp nH Se re Fiscal | Fiscal 
tens 1958 1959 4 1960 1959 
Apr.— July— Oct.— Jan.— 
3 Total sine Sept. mee | Mar. Total Feb. Mar. Apr. May May 
- General Account 
| evenue 
‘ BE ARGS seice S sete tetera Mie Bie keen ate 10, 151| 2,620 2,880 3,012 3,400 11,913 894 1,509 834) 866 672 
4 MOQUGDO i= ane aunt cea et leat 1,176 396 344 226 257 1,226 106 93 152 161 139 
$ (DTG REN Rg pe se A nt al 459) 193 105 118 105 521 34 44 122 40 36 
2 ictal. eee eee eee. ee 11,786) 3,329 3,329 3,356 3,762 13,660 1,034 1,646 1,108 1,067 847 
> Expenditure 
4 DOCUNIE VP OLCES, eens Kom am + ov es’ pals 506 103 116 108 81 409 20 23 11 = = 
“a METSOSER A CNCY aces cues © oleae ne 1,159 395 231 390 298 1,318 91 148 199 88 89 
pa Public Works Expenditure. ...... US 230 235 421 415 1,294 79 311 292 81 34 
"9 Local Finance Equalization Grants . . | 2,566 1,171 724 647 378 2,919 136 206 652) al = 
ia Compulsory Education Expenditure. . 952 261 192 346 178 977 64) 48 108 92) 67 
| ENG RS e rere. aeceitetercern. as 4,397 1.437; 913 1,375 1,023 4,449 306 463 622 348) «2 302 
SOU) 2) cesta: ae “eebiciee Toe “ier” 10,755 3,297 2,411 3,289 2,273 11,366 696 1,199) 1,889 609 492 
| 
alte sie arabia mete ond en UR Ot cs 1,031} © 88 918 69 1,389 2,294 338) 447, | 781 458 355 
Special Accounts and Others 
HeaGsrint COMLTLOLolc> aaa s: 42 00e amis nee 64 953} © 445) © 1,462 781; © 174 201 299 414 365 342 
eust Kinds Bureau. 3y- iow. casen us a 504) © 214 32| © 645 71| © 753 101) © 22} & 200; © 253) © 181 
Industrial Investment ......... ) 43) © 44 30) 4 44 33) ©) 23) © 10 50) © 10 13} & 3 
2 Road Improvement . 04.0... . 2 ete —| © 187) © 161) © 291; 4 149) © 789) & 40) » 92) & 161) oO 66 » 65 
Q National Railways and Nippon Tele- 
yy graph & Tel. Public Corporation . . 123) 4 97 181} © 329 244) & 6 82) © 51} & 176 136 75 
Finance Corporation. ......... © 1,295) © 310) © 255) © 441) © 311) © 1,296) © 76) © 175) & 101) © 130) © 114 
WERerS eek oan ae Sto es icles -< 64, 6 147 35€ 119 639 967 127 1244 & 172; © 43) © 66 
POG pipe teres Snca «ead eee © 1,591) & 46, © 262) & 3,066 1,308) © 2,074 385 133} © 406 22 38 
Adjustment Items ......., See aeine o 15) 6 118) 6 8 22 61) & 40 19) 61 19 46, © 39 
Foreign’ Exchange... .> 552,50. 6 wardens © 1,935) © 473) © 411} © 495) © 132) & 1,513 344 © 117) © 120) © 107) © 209 
Balancer e taeety i. eee ts. nasa s 2,510) © 725 237| © 3,470 2,626) © 1,333 776 524, © 1,288} © 419 145 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(March 1960 Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
re ye eee ee eee eb tel Banka eee ei ee ee ace 
Debenture : eftover onth-en ccount 
. City Local Trust A » 1 
pisuine, | Banks (13).| Banks Gf)" ("Banks (7) | Tol G0 | Bom Fre previees oe 
Deposits 
t D SMGUaranercic fs es sue ee. aur ve 23,297 846,415 237,481 57,156 1,164,350 1,047,862 1,193,050 _ 
ie staacy Deposits 5 dehpupt ed =. ork se gene Tony 3 3 9,707 736,653 257 ,492 30,129 1,234,983 1,185,445 1,083,692 _— 
Deposits at Notice. <0... ..-..  oen 38, 636 407,006, 119,135 59,623 624,402 539,225 520,237 _ 
pimenDenosits. . . Goel. 2 aoa ene 19,349 2,479,267 Le ae Wf) 90,929 3,987,320 3,913,393 3,325,919 = 
Special’ Deposits... G..0eie 9 sage ee ee 3,009 212,959! 85,118 S23 Od 315,014 304,195 262,016 _ 
Instalment Savings-~. .- - - ++ -.+-+. c= 39,825 136,576 3,773 180,175 181,961 172,148 — 
Deposits for Tax Payment ......... 201 9,971 3,152 268 13,594 14,081 8,017 4 - 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies . .. 511 140,957 = — 141,468 136,370 118,460 t 236,434 
WPRETUDEDOSILS «c= murs dec ic + neyo ue) 9S yun 54 1,319) a : = 1,374 1,074 985 398,755 
INE lh peewee aes tare agi apo iicmee mer 95,617 4,875,378) 2,436,731 254,958 7,662,685 7,323,609 6,684,528 _— 
MIGTE Si yee) amici 8  gonag ss Go's 16,759 490,641) 6,997 6,540 520, 939 505, 732) 426,341 _ 
Be ee Back of Japan Only ...... 6,185 371,931) 5,164 848 384,131 332,336 385,972 - 
Borrowings for Settlement of Import Bills . 488 29,101 45 — 29,634 37,380 40,026 
SPAM OREN wctea cs Ss) ace erste feet es Aeon at oe 3,660 196,519 14,378 13,123 227,681 282,772 220,602 _ 
Cash and Deposits ; 
; ESA voce os. ea ce vie), src wo te Mahe 17,853 763,000 195,24 39, 863 1,016,454 912,521 1,066,886 9,294 
me poaita with Domestic Money Organs . . 3,454 36,523 41,500 7,379 88,857 56,880 45, 630 1,763 
ROAR ANA VES ry ees 5 ik hd ke eg See AR els 9,217 1,250 68, 342 18,620 97,429 112,332 88,516 70,812 
Securities ; 
ee 1,635 34,070 8,593 439 44,708 44,847 45,464 47 
Pe eee eye et 4’ 428 83468 297913 269 98,077 92,788 86,067 1,685 
Local eaves meat Bonds). a «0 eg fia Foe , 1749 1'750 2’ 768 ag 
Koreion Bonds) 2). = 6. ete , pus na ‘748 it j 
ae a ee 38, 220 537,230 350, 390 17,785 943,626 926,427 735,076 6,372 
Sade etateceumaees (ea ae at, ee J 17,854 124,188 39,520 8,133 189,695 183,656 145,851 6,835 
iitiver| BONUS——"= i. wuceseal> 3 *a on 321 742 1,297 6,725 9,087 8,538 7,542 26 
SE OUIINORND © ms sc ek es 62,473 761,434 429 , 685. 33,303 1,280,945 1,255,649 1,022,770 14,967 
ment JSST (al mono onc Se ee woe De ons om 16,601 1,503,471 582, 865) 110,297 2,213,235 Behee er 12,264 
Bank Acceptance Bills oe 999 sede 2, —2,198°219| «241377084 «1, 738076 _ 
Commercial Bills ......--..-- F 16,601 1,501,685 569, 662 110,269 Beret ae eS ea 
Documentary Bills. ...-.-.-+++:- — 785 1,831 5 ‘ ne ‘ 
hy te ee eee ei poem] jute es fee Se ey ee 
Loans onpBills . 25-1. «pees: 5 718°: O97 9 50,156 3137, 799,434 776,436 642,783 159,725 
i aaaetenaliceds 718,207 27,933 50, 156 a a oa Hake 25 
merdnattse c.cceeeet ss (AMER ote 685 41,532 15,656 : > ,438) 
i "i 685 45 , 223 712 447 47,068 57,056 59,220 = 
Sie ee er ye Pie ae 793,831/ 4,094,911 1,923,972 215,554) 7,028,270 «6, 880,804| 5,980,631 591,111 


Note : * Money in trust total. **Loan trust. Figures in parentheses denote the number of banks surveyed. 
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4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report 


(In million yen) 
(Bank of Japan) 


5. Outstanding Loans to Industries by All Banks 


(In million yen) 


JULY, 1960 


(Bank of Japan) 


March 1960 April 1960 
1960 1959 rong 
Items = End of Month Loans | a8 °°. -loof #10) Loanal oe 
Total Equip- | Million | Total Equip 
May 10! May 20) May 1 || May 31 oO ments sie, | yaa ments 
Manufacturing total.... . 3,378,285} 518,234) 871,208) 3,392,520) 531,153 
Feodstutts i.) + ike mene = 270,136 252,050) 128,263) 268,834 8,586 
Tae Ketlad vod biotic | igre Ua tnvay ay ae 3 
inset 99,482) 770,689} 869,920 738,859 Wood and Wood Products . 131, . i é . 
ee aay ats 8A 37,334 9,529 Paper & Related Products . 199,162 44,154 31,895} 201,063) 44,724 
Government Deposits. . . 50,001} 35,608) 29,304 45,682 Printing & Publishing 65,593) 7,240 22,963 65,294 7,345 
Other Deposits ...... 13,946] 13,9241 13,673|). 01,101, Chemicals 5. ,ve 2 4297322, 106,737, 45,129] 431,246] 109, 628 
Reserves Against Con- Glass & Ceramics..... 128, 967 5, 684 23,858, 129,884 26 ,632 
tingencies........ 49,128} 49,128 49,128|/ 43,750 Iron & Steel........ 356,035, 101,572 728) 358,134| 104,409} 29 
Other Liabilities .... . 46,035) 447255, 44'584| 50/822 + -Non-ferrous Metals ... .| 105,666 14,119, 18,292| 105,756, 14,262) 18,36 
Capital Stock ....... 100 100 100 100 eT A 2 ees ee pe ae poe ee ee 
RENE bs Ses “iui 29,535) 29,535) 25,486 lectric Machinery ‘ools A 2 E i F 
pec reaunes ae Trans. Machinery & Tools| 252,879 27,668 29,590] | 257,255, 28,749, 30,078 
| Agriculture: iy ste goike = cau eer 1 oe aaa Here. is Aa 1) om 
ce hae eee ,939/1, 004, 426)1,073, 58] 925,328 Forestry & Hunting..... fi 2 B 1060 
pots ee Fishery ic cat eee 842, 24,769 24139] 80,427 25,254| 24,095. 
Mining ese. <5) <a, see ees 155,307 36, 860 16,247| 157,452 37,374 16,325 
Metal Mining ....... 37,685, 10,004 1,163 37, 834 10,214 1,152% 
Goals Mining sca seeee = 95,244 19,823 9,133 96,578 19,801 9,251 
ASSETS | | Construction 3.2 se ~ aes 181,970 7,139 74,133} 177,751 7,596 70,550_ 
| | | Wholesale & Retail ..... 2,063,479 33,846, 969,503) 2,063,082 34,378) 967,289 
Bullion. = ener! cae 25,52ih 25,521) | 25,521 447 Wholesale®..).y spe aes 1,865,116 19,224, 830,264) 1,864,464 19,457, 828,159 
Gasbiy Gari. ase eset yess 6,272 7,597 7,328) es) Retail Geen cueicewetee 2 oe 198,362 14,622; 136,239) 198,617 14,920, 139,130 
Discounted Bills ..... 50,731} 55,027) 52,610) 49,952 Finance Insurance...... 105,705 296 13,278) 110,214 285 12,844 
iLO a ronca olosote c 269,760) 257,770; 282,052 265,372 @Real Bstate so). 3.) 2 ae = 55,78 19,197 21,609 56,732 19,586 21,9327 
Foreign Exchange Loans. - — = — Trans. & Communications . 350,327, 175,458 39,552) 351,722} 178,118 39,693 
Loans to Gov’t ...... = _— = - RailwaySie. woes eae 71,247 27,801 258 72,081 28,412 307 
Government Bonds... .| 449,142; 425,133) 450,700 403 ,822 Shippiags see ae en) 165,184) 115,398 14,545) 166,127) 117,242 14,723 
Foreign Ex. Accounts 201,205) 201,383, 201,466 143,394 “Public Utilities” =~" see. = - 252,140! 237,634 317| 251,352) 237,289 333 
Agencies Accounts... .| 9,640! 12,041) 31,370 21,904 wServices =.70 612) <cciee ee 149, 325) 45,993 94,342) 147,997 46,017 93,688 
Other Assets ....... | 20,665) 19,951)  22,530)| 33,038 Local Public Corporation . . 294 12,456 = 41,260 12,550 = 
| Others... 25a iis, emcee 96,730 6, 96,730) 96,857 6,720 96,857. 
otaletsre ths ses /1,032,939)1, 004, 426)1,073,581 925 , 328 i 
‘otall;) Cameos teeta cl ae 6,970,172) 1,119,703) 2,251,864) 6,961,883) 1,137,537) 2,243,301 


6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 


(Bank of Japan) 


7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 


(In million) 
(Ministry of Postal Services) 


Ee Tokyo Osaka . | 
Rate | Balance at Rate Balance at Postal Savings Postal 
Year & Month ee Uncon- | ape God of Nee incon the ee End of Month ——_ - Teacten Total 
| En ditional (million End ditional (million Receipts | Payments} Balance Sawing 
| (sen) | en) yen) (sen) (sen) yen) | : 
| | | | ata ie - ad = 4" Pe ee ee _ ae 5. 7 
1959: Dec... | 2.30 2.30 | 214,165 | 2.30 2.30 54,259 1959: Sept. .| 64,165 | 61,987 | 903,024 
1960: Jan... | 2.30 | 2.30 | 221,256 | 2.30 | 2:30 | 54,781 Oct fs: 847352 71310 | 9162067 "01336 | 9287403 
Feb... 2.30 2.30 | 208,600 | 2.30 2.30 54,524 Nov. ...| 61,804 | 60,059 | 916,986 9,847 | 926,843 
Mar... 2.30 2.30 | 188,713 2.30 2.30 49,902 Dec .| 131,380 | 86,961 | 962:225 10,937 | 973,162 
Apr... 2.30 | 2.30 | 232,298 | 2:30 2.30 62,511 1960: < Jari =o ay 76,249 | 58,803 | 979,672 9,740 | 989/412 
Bee et CU pie SO) e282 aod 2.30 2.30 62,833 Feb... ..| 72,563 | 73,725 | 978,509 8,497 | 987,007 
LE : | 2.40 | 2.20 | 142,261 2.40 2.20 40,565 1959: Feb... . .| 58,109 | 59,620 | 844,089 6,831 | 850,921 
8. Bank Clearings 9. Average Yields of Debentures 
(In billion yen) 
(Tokyo Clearing House) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
: | ; Pes 
| All Clearing | Tokyo Osaka i i 
4 Ae a ana ieee Financial Debenture ; 
b-No. om | Niet SP: pone Bonds Gey ee a eS 
‘yg | Amount ye || A t oe a Bonds | - eke 
Se Re a Le | onde tes | Diecut 
| | + > ee ie 
(1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) 
1959: Aug. ..| 14,976 | 4 | 5,932 | 2,146 | 3,110 9 
BAL | 45,980 -| 1g: 78 1959: Aug. = 
Sept 15,187 | 5,041 | 6,047 | 23468 | 3/199 1,017 Os 6.324 1730 ret 6683 1 o0e 
Oct, 15,673 4,906 | 6,304 2,376 | 3,238 1,012 Oct. 7.709 7.621 “643 1300 
Nor: 15,136 | 4,522 | 6,038 2,186 | 3,129 923 Nov — 7.691 7.621 663 O13 
1960: DE: 21,500 5.975 | 8,490 2,884 | 4,458 1,208 Dec 6.324 7.682 7.621 663 Vaes 
2 AS ee 4,233 | 4,906 2,061 | 21347 850 1960: Jan. ; 7.682 Tel | Reds ae 
Mar 16,808 064 i aren 2,464 | 3,287 1,052 Feb. — 47.659 7 cop Neer ot 
Mar. 16,808 5,825 | 6,725 2,897 | 3,425 1,160 Mar 6.324 | 7.674 1621 ae for 
May 16,562 | 55094 | 6.552 | 3’452 | 3411 1070 aa Aion et 6-643 7.897 
1959: May 14,452 | 4,311 | 5,958 | 2,051 | 2,959 928 abies a scan met Se tee 
Note: ‘Table 6: How to Compute Per Diem Interest: In addition to the usual annual = a neve see . 


is widely in vogue in Japan. 
rate from the per diem rate, 
365 sen or ¥3.65 per year or 


This rate is expressed in sen (1/100 yen) as interest per 


3.65% per annum, 


in percentage, 


multiply the latter by 365. For example, a per diem rate of 1.0 sen o: 


day on ¥100 


computing interest by per diem rates 
of principal. To find the usual annual 
nN a principal ¥100 gives an interest of 


JULY, 1960 
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10. Government Bonds 


(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 


End of Month Government Bonds Foreign Exchange Fund Bills Food Notes 
Redem- 7 5 3 
a Issue ption Balance Issue | sae | Balance Issue ee Balance 
‘1959: December ......... g 
mere rte TE Re a ER a) ee ae ee 
Bebruary piel.» . <.. is 564 215 461,131 111,046 131,002 192,046 oA’ Dod 286 Bid 285,392 
March | @otaiGs s,s 2,860 3,222 460,769 226, 011 167,972 250,085 4° 134 a3 328,178 
1S eat 0 555 2'347 458.9 é ? ; 
; 978 178,000 162,073 266,012 242/111 276,762 993,527 
isbes Aprils ik | _ 1,267 189 401,393 67,000 55,000 | 190,000 211,021 245,764 254,593 
11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 
Ss (In million yen) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
Corporate Debentures Vea es awe ¥ 
fend of Month se Bonds IndustaleBoads Total —- Pablie Corporation poe 
edem- s 
Issue Stion | Balance Issue | Se Balance Issue Gea | Balance Issue eee Balenee 
1959: Nov. 34 912 17,380 802,908 17,957 4,52 
ec. 39,984 19,524 823,368 16,495 3738 330 eB? 3°31 337902 Vee ee 6830 34 190 50° 089 
1960: Jan. 33,531 16,479 840,421 14,860 5,214 549,333 55,044 91971 | 1,655,229 6,652 "277 965,474 
Feb. 33,087 15,656 857,853 14,750 4,168 560,919 55,218 20,217 | 1,691,234 7,380 302 972,462 
Mar 33,875 20,143 871,584 19,213 6,352 573,780 60,821 98,289 | 1,723,766 7,732 1,793 278,400 
Apr 35,277 16,546 890,315 16,620 5,501 584,905 57,075 92,496 | 1,758,351 5,178 448 283,130 
1959: Apr. | 25,866 | 11,299 691,386 15,820 2,487 444,706 | 46,949 14,193 | 1,347,644 5, 262 406 211,551 
12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
Pr (In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association) 
>|] 7 =< Tid, ; ; 5 re a, Seip ae ve ie : 
M End-Month Negotiable Securities 
End of Month = Contract Lea Call Loans - ages oe = Others 
iAenaririte Amounts Total | Debentures Stocks SEIS CRORES 
1959: November . . 272,695 5, 222, 238 330,873 8,743 133,612 10,930 120,999 45,842 4,462 7,774 
December . . 227,404 5,335,657 _ 341,297 . 7,004 137,225 10,998 124/352 47,860 4.117 8,330 
1960: January .. . 152.783 5,398,930 ~ 343618 7,323 142/509 11,291 129,152 49,594 3,842 8, 243 
February . . 175,145 5,490,745 351,650 5/619 146,289 117531 132,685 50,974 3,673 8/461 
1959: February 122,407 4,397,311 264,455 5, 280 117,958 8,358 107,582 38, 933 3,553 6,380 
13. Contracts & Investments of Non-Life Insurance Companies 
(In Bee sic Cis: Life Insurance Agppeiatge? 
i 5 Mid- a a os Si ij re oye cs 
End-Month ‘Negotiable Securities Aaset 
End of Month ae Contract pon Call Loans) |———— = Bhs Deposits Cash Total 
Nanci Amounts Total Debentures) Stocks SARIS 2 (Inc. Others) 
1959: Nov...... 2,292.733 | 12,306,177 93.559 4,782 70.659 4,223 61,673 18,222 31,174 552 170,410 
Hae Fis Ea 2,606,076 | 12,394,470 23,972 2,794 71,953 4,254 62,633 18,537 32, 323 283 171,961 
1960: Jan... 2. 2,195,367 | 12,726,163 23,928 4,097 74” 546 4:318 65,244 18,573 30,725 576 174,367 
Sbaeaihi= . 2;228'578 | 12,966,755 93,869 47319 75,765 4,364 66,175 18,675 30,996 494 178, 305 
1959: Feb... .. . 1,756,108 | 10,860,735 21,920 6,270 63,261 2,629 | 56,197 | 17,644 | 28,322 | _719 158,004 _ 


14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 


(In milion yen) (Ministry of Dey) 


7 i . [to 2 FP SStock sue Plans = {= ___Paid-Up Capital 
_ Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million | Total _ ‘Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million palotales 8 
Year & Month No. of ppreeee No. of etieae No. of Tapa aaa No. of | Increase | No. of dpexeaee No. of ease 
Effective Effective Effective Effective in Effective Effective 
> _Cases _ Capital | Cases | “Capital Cases _ Capital | Cases | Capital | Cases Capital Cases’ | Capital 
1959: October. ...... 39 27,168 356 10,168 395 37,336 59 45,736 388 8,663 | 447 59,389 
November ..... 30 27,299 329 10,425 359 37,724 16 15,080 347 13,653 363 23,516 
December ..... 61 75,341 324 6,364 389 81,705 66 46 , 383 435 10,481 501 56,864 
960: January ...... 44 22,753 314 6,301 358 29,054 26 30,017 230 4,336 256 34, 353 
February ...... 58 31,757 427 8,391 485 40,149 53 55,491 167 3, 387 220 58,877 
Marches pcs. nls) oe 47 22,830 452 8,826 499 40,390 42 30,962 424 7,999 466 38, 962 
TCO at Cee 43 21,812 366 7,868 409 29,680 74 46,407 442 17,195 516 57, 602 
1959: April... ... 27-| 16,495 355 6,912 ag2iiy 23,407 | 36 | _16,781_ | __—398_| 77e7 |) 43k | Desa 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
ee US (Bank of Japan) 
4 bis M ae sit . A . \ eee ig By Uses : 
Total etal : gricul- Building | Chemical dri Pro- Cao Con 
Year & Month Machin- | Textiles tural Fuels 5 Sundries di , apita 
ee Average Be Prodicis Materials | Products ees Goode oes 
= i >, 133 \ s Ki g | 
se oe 101.5 100.6 78.2 108.5 109.7 132.9 79.6 | 91.5 100.0 115.1 103.5 
gee eee ty ent 101.1 100.7 76.3 108.3 | 109.7 132.8 | 79.7 91.2 99.7 | 115.2 | 102.9 
Marche. cf ss. %s 101.0 101.0 75.6 108.6 108.8 | 132.5 | 80.0 | 91.4 99°63 | 115.0 102.9 
(Apsileer. 3 ogc te toe 100.9 100.5 76.0 108.8 108.5 13155) 80.3 91.2 99.5 114.5 102.9 
NN eo ROR rere 100.8 100.1 75.1 109.4 108.6 130.8 | 80.3 91.5 OOF 114.1 103.1 
| | | 
i959: May .3-5.%2 5). 98.6 99.7 74.3 106.2 103.8 Mw aes! | P08 98.3.0)! 112.3 ek 9918 
Ee Notes: Food Notes in Table 10 do not inelude Koxean food roe Public Corporation Bonds are the total of National Railways Bond and 


Telephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds, «4 Revised at source. 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 


JULY, 1960 


(1952=100) (Bank of Japan) 
= — = ; Total 
= : i : *Total 
Agricultural) Textile Metal Wood 1 Miscel Average 
Year & Month ae Products. | Products | Products | Products be hi laneous bikes 2 (1934- 6=100) | 
oe. mes. ee - = : 105.8 127.6 98.9 101.5 31,070.0 
1959: December ...::+.- one ee ee ea aoe 107.7 97-1 101.7 31/310.4 
1960; slanuanyo yes ete . +) sen te ue a wee 108.9 127.9 97:0 101.7 31,460.7 
peat ee > ae 104.8 113.6 86.6 95.0 106.5 127.9 97.0 101.6 31,490.7 
eon eee 8 106.0 116.1 86.7 94.4 106.8 125.9 97.0 101.5 a, gol. 3 
May ar. ae: 105.4 115.0 86.4 94.1 106.8 124.7 97.3 ; 
Jobo nay CEN seek. Laas Gores 101.5. 109.7 82.2 93.7 105.4 | 1224. 96.6 99.8 30,499.1 © 
17. Consumer Price Indices 
(1955=100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) 
SSS == SS ———— : le taple | ~ | Light & Sep Miscel- 
ce ae hood per eek © | Housing Fuel | aesething laneous 
: © |. 1950 November . 0. Rr oe er 100-7 106.1 ee te ee ie 
1960: pee ee ae 106.2 103.0 100.4 102.9 125.4 112.0 97.9 110.8 
org ee ee. ee) eT) ae ee a | ee 
Aue. qe 106.5 103.8 100.3 105.9 126.3 111.5 96.3 1.2 § 
1959: April... sw 103.7 101.5 101.1 101 al 119.7 106.4 92.9 109.0 ; 
pap ee ia eo eee eee 
igeojandary Gee een 108.8 105.5 104.3 106.0 130.4 108.3 104.4 111.5 
February......... 108.9 106.3 104.0 107.4 130.8 108.9 102.8 111.0 t 
ah Let aR ae ge 108.9 108.5 104.5 108.0 “Bre 108.1 | 100.4 13.5 
Sy eGR =: 109.8 107.7 | 104.4 109-2 130.8 107.9 | 99.7 113.5 9 
| | 
pee 5.1950: May? ius te aes: 105.4 102.7 104.8 101.7 125.6 | 102.1 97.0 | 109.7 
18. Labor Population Survey 
(In 10,000) (Labor Ministry) 
z ae ake | eee 4 é ______ Population 15 years old and over = sake 5 
weet = Labor Force * 
ota are Ik ame ot in 
Year & Month Population ai Total | Pe | Agricul- sly Non-Agri- | Totally inber 
5 ing three | pare & Industri pane Force 
, ; - . _columns | eat n poe dS ploye t 
1959: November .........- 9,311 6,506 4,456 1,611 | 2,843 44 1,999 
December ...... 5. : 9,318 6,513 4/248 1,378 | 2,869 | 46 2,210 
1960#wlanuary | 9) hee) ee 9,326 6,525 4,101 1,279 | 2,821 | 55 2,363 
Hebruaryaae | eeeewenel. ie 9,334 6,536 4,202 | 1,292 | 2,910 51 | 2,275 
iN To eee a ciara ata | 9,341 6,545 4,331 | 1,390 2,940 | 72 2.130 
Aprile. en te A | 9,348 6,553 4,488 1,513 2,974 47 2,012 
Pilea April seco says tes Berens «. ber oy9 sie i6,2¢ Oe ae ea “89.816 >| ee 57 1,967 
19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 
ie es te sy _f, 000 EEE i) (Labor Ministry) 
ba =m 4 > ar ~~ Accompanied by ‘Disputes = : hae oz Vary 
Dispute Total =“ 5 aaa 
Year & Month J ispube cote Seelotalee ste Strikes sic ~ Work Slowdown ? _ Business Control 
| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par 
- _| Cases_| ticipants | Cases | ticipants | Cases_| _ticipants | Cases __|_ ticipants Cases __|_ ticipants 
1959: September. ...... 173 ( 70) 88 | 72 48 21 ] 46 | 6 | 22 7 107% 
Octobemimarye ons - 210 ( 87) 101 213 73 112 43 132 1 7? 
November....... 415 (279) 286 366 172 206 154 204 1 30 
December... .... 511 (258) 294 285 191 159 133 147 1 30 
TOGO; a nuayy, ns), 214 (52) | 51 64 32 22 21 42 = 39 
February ....... 264 (100) | 12 62 76 31 66 32 = — 
Marchal a enn 401 | (189) | 210 218 133 95 110 150 = — 
Iona Marcie sat 292 (184) | 184 708 | 151 | 469. 81 460 il 860 
20. Mining-Manufacturing Indices 
te Sa eens et = EEN : (1955 = 100) fei a8 Bureau, ME 
| Mining- Non- * ) = — 
Year & Month | Con. | Public Brae. vee Manu- | Iron & | a- »..| Chemi- | Oil & | Hi d &| Ip 
| Posite | [Utilities facturing ining ‘facturing| Steel ee chinery Pornmits! cals | Coal ‘ter dee & ae Textiles 
| | is i] . er = ~ 
1959: Sept. . . | 186.0 | 154.7 | 188.4 | 120.9 194.0 | 180.5 176.4 | 342 5 | 
Oct. : 189.6 fea 163.1 | | 191.7 | 123.6 | 197-4 192.9 183.9 | 318.5 / 13 | Lye 30.1 | aaa | 133: Ik | Lae 6 
oan : c ; 195.4 178.6 356.6 179. al 7580 e233" 210, = ; : 
Dec. 206.0 | 177.3 | 208.2 | 124-2 | 215.2 | 20114 | 1973 | "3 slnaee se shoes eens eee 
1960: Jan. iso tf 10:0 10 4659 | tee ae GR ee 197.3 387.9 187.1 | 181.4 | 257.2 226.5 | 124.6 179.3 | 156.7 
Feb. 215.4 | 164.2 | 219:4 | 120:8 | 227°7 | 195.7 | 201.3 | 303:9 | topo | taco | Babb | 204.6 | 100.6 | 67.1) 145.8 
Mar 232.8 | 179°6 | ad36.9 | ateoce | aas'g | alto d | 20l.S 393.9 178.9 | 179.0 | 248.1 229.1 | 121.5 173.1 | 157.0 
Apr. 216.6 ite : 26 emo-8 | ecll.o | 4217.9 | 2421.7 | 4203.6 | 4193.8 | 4278.5 | 4245.7 | 0131.7 |° 189.5 | «158.1 
vege | TEI 219.5 | 126.0 | 227.3 | 216.4 213.0 416.8 198.8 | 199.9 | 260.5 248.4 | 135.2 180.5 | 160.8 
ADE. een 16804 2.6 | 09.7 . 
a APE _| 152.6 | _ 169.6 | 109.7 | 174.6 | 158.9 | 169.5 | 278.5 | 149.0 | 179.1 | 190.0 | 185.1 | 125.4 | 152.1. | 132.0 
otes: sexcepe perishable vegetables. Figures in parentheses in Table 19 are not in 1,000. Fi = ve 


numbers of companies surveyed. 


« Revised. 


1? 15 years and over. 


gures in penis in Table 20 are the 


Boev, 1960 
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| 21. Production by Major Items 
a 
;. 1960 1960 
; Items Tn February | March April Items i February | March April 
nergies a 4 s rt 
BEUMCIUY’ ie casey s re = Mil. KWH 7,158! 7,937 M960" “Wheasher. <5. eeetas alors Units 16,946) 17,974) 17,973 
Ty Cate ae. On alae acne 1,000 Tons 4,032) 4,345 4,202|| Hulling Machine ..... We 3,300 3,993) 4,249 
Sokes Pe iss tate “oe Pet eaares Tons 958,662} 1,024,068 984,275 Rice-Wheat Cleaning at Banoe Suir 5,653 
BAS City, USE) Ns gees 1,000 CM 436,687 423,160 387,300 Machine 
Bet ca 1,000 CM sail goal seveqal Alternating Current Motor| KW 430,810, 461,579 442,447 
er So : , : ; Mercury Rectifier... .. e 45,435 32,893) 11,556 
__.Aea e aee e eee Kl 472,240 532,213 490,953) Transformer ...... .| 1,000 KVA 1,828) 1,779 1,840 
ee pest; ann a Bi2S9, 116) ay, 329 0a Resales Electricth ar uses eemens +e Units 126,017 175,189 190,910 
mibricants: 2 is 6 6 1 an 51,923 54,617 52,655 El F 112.660 
ectric: Washer’). . i an 108,710 , 66 112,483 
MECGSENCG . Adem <0 + 8 4 169,544 197,565 182,705) : s 62.921 
ight Oil 163.667 195,094 190, 686 Electric Refrigerator a 52,510 a) 77,428 
ae eS : ; 4 Telephoned.n. A. . fy 103,764, 110,493 116,511 
linerals ; : Pea 
= : Automatic Switchboard . .| Circuits 65, 887) 64,757 59,584 
ee ir eS AS oy! 8 ae Rate Sea TOR eo ce 1,000 Sets 982) 1,038) «= 1,013 
tha cea ne = Sa a2 ae sel 7,293|| Television Set... .... Sets 308,935, 302,549] 282,850 
ae poe Sake are pe a Tons 3.393 3609 3 336 Electric Tube for Receiving] 1,000 Pcs. 13,183 13,342 13,106 
ee sae es oy ea7 ons 12’771| Industrial Meter... . . Units 12,145 12,194 13,064 
es 2 ihe 2 oe ” , , : Electric Bulb ....... 1,000 Pes. 12,540 13,612 12,860 
Sulphuric Iron ....... 1,000 Tons 305 399 318 Special Electric Bulb on 9,516 9,294 9,547 
eee a Sen m Tons Ai bane oe Passenger Car cie. no asses Units 8,950 ag 10,578 
ee ere eas + 55s ” , ie eae os Oe he 774 725 
BEMESStONE cies + = 3s 1,000 Tons 2,886 3,213 3,216 GavaiidPouy whesienChassis 3 14,481 16,041 17,465 
‘Truck Chassis, Geach. < ie - 5,297 , 6,989 
oo peeeais || Three-wheel Truck ... . A 21,407 23,378 23,679 
Mectric Gold ........ KG 859 886 79 10 989 10.470 9 68 
Blectric Silver ....... ey 25,727 26,906 Ee ae es ee geet ” RET py lle <0 te 
Blectric Copper ...... Tons 18,877 20,836 19,562 wycle - - ee ee ee ee oe , , , 
Be we ks go, ss An 6,122 6,382 5,994 1,048 1.145 1 
ES ” 13,508 ols eo Se ee SEE SM gtr 147,748] 157,299 Te 
MMP. se es KG 93,540 133,346 -139,443|| Binoculars. ........ ~ 98,559} 103,039; 109, 000 
Quick Silver oo ek eee “ 67,625 73,349 90,104 Textiles 
BMRPETITHUID. cw ee ee Tons 9,316 9,956 10,222 Rayon Varn Cee aeece wtee aye 10,858 11,515 11,671 
Rolled Aluminium ..... - 10,005 10,367 10,303 Rayon Staple’ cu 56 24,806 25,054 24,368 
Rolled Copper wieieieay va" 3) 9 \s ” 21,187 22,305 ee Synthetic Textileweesa:, Gls at 8,740 9,658 9,813 
Electric Cables . - A) 17,700 20,343 ? Vinylon cep ee oe Slee! eS nw 1,661 1,809 1,789 
on. & Steel INGOit 2D totin on cea a 2591s 3,373 3,193 
Pig Iron... --..- Tons SS NG Ut oe ee Ol CaMon Mier i's © 46,738, 44,262} 45,692 
ferro-alloys ........ r 18,428; 30,787, 46,193 Woollen Yarn... ..-. * 11,112) 11,238) 11,683 
SS BD 1,684,591) 1,810,313) 1,756,406 Bast Fibre Yarn... .. . ie 5,383 5,604 5,548 
Open Hearth Steel. « . « A EP ae ties ey yO Bayou Staple Vara - 17,390) 17,258) 17,125 
onverter Steel ...... ” os ? : Synthetic Fibre Yarn... 8,379 , 8,977 
Electric Furnace Steel. . . iy 333,551 355,214 GL oe a 
Cotton: Textile’) 5 07)... 1,000 sq. m. 262,614 255,324 264,597 
forged Steel ........ 4 18,711 ease36 21,774) Woollen Textile... ... 26,114 25,768 25,209 
uereael ce... ee $4 28, 808 29,328 28,709) Silk Textile ........ ca 20,484 19,642 19,182 
Jot Rolled Steel Materials . :, Le Dee 1,291,085] Bast Fibre Textile . 9,057 9,672 9, 343 
Steel Shape (medium) “A 25,618 : , Rayon Textile © te < 2s . 60,558 61,869 62,136 
Steel Bars (small). .... mi 13,027 16,514 14,007 Rayon Staple Textile . . . a 83,197 eee 89,785 
i i i A] 31,292 
oa ree be 86,348 89,997 85,671 Synthetic Fibre Textile . . “i 29,879, 
Steel Sheet (thick) 7 acai pote gag Paper & Pulp 
Steel Sheet (thin) ..... ma , , , Pilpleg 3s eles 3 ae Tons 271,575 295,556 281,741 
Steel Band (wire)..... a 266,037 284, 109 284,973 ence Style Paper a es pee ty ee 
Hard 7e0ard st a mrmeutne 5 , , 
Rolled Special Steel Materials ae 96, 387 98,548 94,385 ty 
5 i of a ” 89, 487 pee 95,385]! Chemicals 
Sold Rolled Steel Sheet 90 142,245 149,792 162,515 Ammonium Sulphate . . Tons 191,474 209, 603 191,246 
Galvanized Steel Sheet. . . i. 72,191 et Le Superphosphate of Lime. . ki 186,259, 216,941) 205,767 
White Sheet ........ 0 34,473 , 9, Carbide ./Lyeeeu Geter $6 40,437 84,736 137,489 
Chemical Fertilizer ne 193,571 221, 256 218,929 
Machinery & Machine Tools Calcium Cyanamide 4s 24,614 35,044 39,427 
Sean oier Soa. + 3 ses T/H 374 1,889 1,043 
Steam Turbine KW 16,892 171,354 Seo LOSI) PUlrear a ahaeeper cassis eevee ” 4007260 ei oo 10 
se rn obi 100,000 77,520 7,000) Sulphuric Acid ...... _ 54, : Af 
ee een moi) Sate a.aga] Caustie Soda «2S Nw G5, 168) 72368) 72,346 
Mer Burners... 9s... fe ” 0, , Oe TO Chal ee eae terre t= oP ; 
29,416 29,510 
Diesel Engines .... . . ee uN er aie cake “eicui her ‘5 2p eo) 24°520| 25,300 
A apes a oer 1,137 Lo Hine et ee 1,000'sq. m. 935 891 707 
Merce fool! . 3558, «4,174, «4,017 Lorene 5 
Rolling Machine " ere” eben ali Comants. ct. (oe 1,000 Tons 1,624) 1,968) 1,955 
2,255 2,335 2,423, Sheet Glass ...... . .| 1,000 Boxes ties ae By ana 
Grane ss eee ” 1/201 1,659 1,680|| Porcelain & Ceramics. . . Tons Sere rhiey Heo 
ail = 3,363 4,253 5,560|| Glass Products ...... : Ee ee 
—S” fee ee 3.731 3,449 3,170 Pires, Beiclo sis» > es “s 4 ‘ ‘ 
a ra’ 937 1,077 ibe 
Refrigerator ey Miscellaneous 
i} i ir Tons 5,280 , 5,816 6,054 
Spinning Machine ..... Units 1,142 tae eal foo a =| sae - 7” 348 8° 667 8’ 666 
Den eee es: Uni 3 pyr tah iateh: er es a Match tons 37°793| 40,489, 33,972 
Sewing Machine ...... ae Waite : he @ 754 RR eRe we ee ows aes 1,000 Gross 676 : 727 : 740 
etter ee oe og 14,298] 16,855 -15,468| Metal Toy.......-- 1,000 Dz. 1,44 ; 47 
Ji a. Le 2 = —— i 


Note: o Provisional figures. 4 Revised. 
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22. Machinery Orders an 


million yen) 


JULY, 1960 


(Economic Planning Board) 


1960 [___ 1959 
Mo rou Mar | Mar. 
Jan. Feb. 
Items Sept | Oct. | Nov Dec. 
18,908 
415,963 082 19,693 ’ 
Scere sm} ee) bat] | BR) ] ee | a 
rime Movers....-+- ++: : , : Z 3,965 , , 
ac Machinery) Sas ae 2 5,833 6,142 j 33,698 23,072 
OS aiedeston Apparatus ......-.-- ie ‘ ree 31,298 an, B66 24, 964 oe oe 1,987 
Industrial Machinery .......+-+++:>: 2081 3/353 3,536 s 57303 3’ B64 2° 061 1,791 
Machine Lools.« steremces a. cic soreme na 1578 2° 450 2,687 on 5°172 6,923 18,883 et 
Sean ge Vere ci tea 16.049 |, 36540] GU | egal eR | ee eee a 
EMheeA Dove Pome a cos cme ave “ d ,982 2,217 
Total of t : ae 2,293 1,544 oan Soe tee Bee 3880 1,863 
Eis) ne ale o hla > ood ; : ; 
BO eae a es ee are 11829 11,031 9,488 9,568 ones raat 12,337. 
Blectric Wires & Cables ......5..:; ae 15.776 16,842 15,703 13,592 20,35 7436 , 
Total Ce a thes. Ree DOc Senne iuirie Ont ee rant 6 Ome ea , 
5,539 13,082 9,237 
eee Sl thee 7388 97082 12008 7043 5,219 5,661 4,899 
Cee koe, 8,115 hae rats 54°6 3,300 53,871 73,002 49,051 
Governmenten nck si ceed ee 46.018 41979 54.688 53,300 53,871 ae mie 
IPrivateseceet: 0 stkeMels clos) 1 + kame ks o> oie 59 688 29.378 26/903 : 1.327 oes F366 
Manufacturing ..- +++ +++ ee ees 3.577 2} 435 3,478 3,154 3, ee 7.756 10,535 7,098 
extilesige) -esee ces oe hemes ne 651i 5,903 6.796 6.0 10788 ees 7388 
Chemicals acme ret aiid erie ghee 6.117 12;065 9,547 8.072 O06 5377 2'079 
Tron a Steel eesse se +) ncaa: lah ies v6 3812 4308 4.594 4/376 3,540 aa sat oe 
BS eee eee 2 aE "907 220 3 at 9 a 3 ie 3.677 4,162 ee 
ipbunlding "agave: >> eaten 2,016 3,115 : 7 : : 39, 768 26, 
OURS ie ei seyees) 82S ree eye 21,827 23,327 15,601 an 73 °700 Pork 10,113 Bop ; 
NOI ib ach ies Seger ge gees ee 9545 11/516 4,028 a 5,967 17,470 13,992 
Transportation) mies) ces) aie eine rcs ce nae 3'671 16,899 17,921 ; ae ee 
Blectric’ Power 846, 6 = = = = een 6 os oe ar 596 703 576 637 aoe a 
TE Coe Se cate pe Me 2,329 ret 57155 510d 1307 7/886 8,382 5,760 
De ge een. eas 4,450 5, : ; ; 
ae Pres i Sivan omic. i) ecco isms foilie) toms ie ane 3°522 3019 2.620 2,565 2,996 3,411 2 
HIGH INatisA Soo 5 6 o ae eS oroemlo O Ma : 65,671 
66,939 67,625 95,156 ; q 
74,589 67,035 62.939 79,349 > 786.940 709,397 j 
WOrders teem ss baw tsires = fe ) 762,944 4783, 359 776,247 ! i 
ee Outstanding Wel ag ws pan ete ooraL 62° 118 52.073 "76,23 92. 062 1,434 
sales) Motaliy. a. =o: eee 2) 65,990 1 4,258 Bo _ 
23. Total Power Generation & Consumption (jos kw) (MITI) i 
——— SS SSS ; a Shoo. aa z eras i. 1960 a = : 
Items June [| July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. ar. j 
8,390 8,239 8,872 7,760 
Wotal Power Generation. .......... 7,743 8,319 oe iy a 5,465 4,678 4,598 5,701 
NEPPOWED Gee os. ssi be oo at has 5,168 6,075 5,5! , , 1 4974 2° 059 
CHEER Re ee, 2,575 | 2,244 | 2,430 | «2,999 | 21995 | 3756 E 4 
i i 7 c , 966 7,340 7,198 7,795 6,762 
Crete 4'o50 | 57506 | float | aa'see | 4979 | £219 | 4138 5.173 
Hyd ratliceh O Wel smamemel em! (ols files tates , "OBB 1939 2380 2'367 2'979 3" 656 5 
Mer inialweOWer. jeicubsince cs eras 2 atin atl 2,068 1 : 
a 39) 7,158 W930 6,014 
Sree er ont DY ROW ern COMmDAbIe? a tpt) es tol | “arer | aas3 | some | gosto seem Ge ae | gas | seen || gaso 
Pie RINSE NO CE es eae on! ike oe oes ,304 | 2,284 | 2/902 | 43,553 | 37289 | 37830 | 37868 || 1/554 
MhermaliPower- . wd. © + san se! dee § 2 5 = ON wie eee | 649 504 507 767 
Power from other Sources. |... | 685 825 791 695 | 4792 4657 657 | 
| 1,041 1,077 997 
Benoa Reyes © Household Use .... noe Bi me pe wet | 459 | 459 528 
TAUNCEEO Wie atrct ciel sic el esto) silotne 's S al 
fects POWER ye Meee tine be tS wneetee e 507 489 491 517 | 558 582 | 
| atk eee 
24. Coal Supply & Demand 4 000 metric tons) (MITI) 
Toe fae ean 
| Produc-!" Coa, | Large | Aajust- | pee ich | Others | -| | _ Coal Bree 
Year & Month ote pooal ie User | suet | Total | Deliveries | pesos | Others pea | Total Dealers eens 
| | Factories | _ mere hi Oy whe ‘ae eae ee | | ee ee eee = ul 
| wi ie | | | | 
eo poemer::| Ma) me) | cg pl gp) tee] | oe] see] nm] cele 
Boe, ee | 719 | 0 | | 6 | 4°337 4,472 1 | 4) 135 4,956 | 8,562 3,276 5, 286 
Dane rae | 354. | 455 | 4 2 | 4'749 4809 4| © 60 5,200 | 7,388 27557 47831 
March... | 4°35 | 000 | 227 9 | 4,708 4,986 4 | 4 289 4,931 | 6,807 2,203 4,604 
April ... | 4/199 | ei 929 eat Sauee 4.164 4,329 2 4 165 | 4,134 6,860 2,232 4,628 
1959: Aprile... 103681 | 4 261 ee ee ee ee eR re 4,775 6,372 
25. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials (In tons) (MIT) 
ie Pie ivan eS Mike 2 1 _) Steel Materials oy ter ae 
Vea ouNionth | Tees “7. ae PETS Toe 
4 ie ee Production _ Deliveries | In Stock _ | Production | Deliveries | In Stock Production Deliveries In Stock 
1g59s Octobemmen os see | 887,414 | 123,085 | 345,114 1,195,339 863,392 399, 282 74,291 59,318 34,072 
November .... | 900,959 146, 102 344,544 1,184,338 873,672 407,495 81,722 64,554 33,750 
December - 3. ; 898, 399 147,249 392,975 1,177,603 887,516 379,495 86,889 69,920 32,965 
i960: sanvianyar. ey. ene 899,917 IGE RRR YA) | 362,844 1,170,669 801,927 424,722 87,792 69,819 32,723 
February... 5. 809,568 | 132,568 326,219 era Vagos nee eye PD eee Solan 
Marchy al: 2. eae 866,919 1525317 228,021 oLLiyits 7,22 446, A le . 
| | 
milage" Marchi. sail 657,062 _| 161,940 _| 320,909 757,212 | 610,183 | ___-305,909 |_| 61,278 | 47,951 31,962 
Notes: 80 machinery companies together with 18 iron frame, bearing & electric wire companies are surveyed for Table 22. Table 24 does 
not include import coal. Others in “Demand” column is the balance of 


output. “At Collieries’”’ 
In Table 22, the number 


column includes the coal stocks on the seaboard m 
of companies surveyed was increased from 80 to 


ines. 


sales volume by 


un-authoriz 


4 Revised at source. 
127 retroactively to 1957. 


ed sales agents plus dust coal 
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26. Supply & Demand of Textile Goods (In tons for years; 1,000 sq. m. for textile) (MITI) 


_ 


Dear & ‘Month - oe Yarn ” Rayon Yarn Staple Fiber Yarn Cotton Textiles 
; Production| Delivery | Inventory |Production) Delivery Inventory |Production| Delivery | Inventory kegs Delivery [Inventory 
1959: Nov. 44,173 23, 362 23,480 10,261 
4 oan , , ’ 6,664 14,0 
Dec. 43,970 28, 267 25, 094 10,521 7,286 13°019 18 de 181330 10'365 | 253312 | 2a3'60, | 40st a3 
“1960: i 4 , 5 8, 464 15,330 10,365 | 253,212 253,695 405, 413 
an. 0,682 26, 248 26 , 286 11,066 6,674 13,475 16,814 13,968 10,256 | 238.406 4235 ,496 4416, 939 
| Feb. ...| 45,978 | 430,084 | 427,955 10,858 6,630 | «14,143 17,922 14,665 | «10,455 | 261,373 | 262/028 | 432/511 
ao: 45, 08 28,451 27,113 11}515 7,740 13,518 17,899 14,576 11,306 | 255;324 | 256,237 | 447,246 
ine A 29,817 11,671 7,163 13,356 17,751 15,083 11,620 | 264,598 262,932 462,195 
1959: J ee 38,158 24,878 19,333 9,476 5,814 11,887 15,753 13,278 12,462 | 235,199 234,082 475,249 
4 27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp (MITT) 
5 Pulp (long ton) pel Paper, Western Style - Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
Year & Month |—produc. Pur Brod (in ton) (in_ton) 
4 Aes Paper _| Deliveries | In Stock | TUfSq'° | Deliveries | So C0" | In Stock | PtOGUC: | Deliveries | Sel Con” | tn Stock 
m989>" Sept. . ... 259,126 147,084 106,088 71,245 184,365 176,667 6,443 72,667 328 , 032 310,490 
, > , > : , , 2, ; 310,46 13, VM 
< Oct. . 271,186 158,874 T5938 71,964 193,815 180,035 6,729 79,718 345,776 322,540 15 "990 109° 488 
Nov. 4 272,931 158,957 116,571 69,267 189,693 180,574 6,813 82,024 345,077 325, 288 15,159 | 114,123 
{ Dec. 5 282,101 164,457 115,214 71,779 196,352 186,527 7,019 84,830 356, 894 339,113 15,893 | 116,011 
1960: Jan. : 263,113 154,352 108, 489 72,051 181,500 171 521 6,476 88, 330 332,399 308, 118 14,041 | 126,251 
Feb. a 271,575 158, 334 113,914 71,378 189, 283 176,339 6,859 94,418 345,829 316,187 15,038 | 140,855 
b Mar é 295,556 174, 681 121,929 70,324 208, 601 198,406 7,172 97,441 377,799 349,217 16,051 | 153,385 
4 Apr Z 280,999 169,095 112,727 69,501 199, 237 185 , 808 7,520 103,350 365, 281 337, 208 17,184 | 164,274 
1959: Apr 233,963 | 137,915 98,540 64,568 mn 174,791 167,080 ve 5,792 52,851 303, 233 286,376 12,873 76,678 
28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium maphate (in meiicttons) (MITD 
Ammonium Sulphate ~ Soda Ash ~ Caustic Soda 
ao | Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries | In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock 
Be NEES rc Lo ciee -«, mye 219,389 182,220 340,301 38,478 37,422 8,626 63,893 50,442 22, 247 
4 eptember. «2 = ss 3 2 200, 869 194,074 340,199 38,158 39,089 9,629 62,965 53,576 20,973 
MOCIODEr os.) tas a sce 193,135 200,960 343,574 40,555 38,707 9,907 68 , 239 56,520 22,167 
Novernaber=.) ..c0s.. RNIRINS 195,225 163, 285 366, 452 39, 430 39,094 8,750 69,639 57,319 23,445 
DE GEINb Cte tetas as yes 195,632 181,016 370, 263 40, 868 40,138 7,885 69,782 60,070 22,203 
BeGer PaAMU ary ste See se ene 214,277 204,339 370,856 42,655 39,165 9,522 68,865 55,800 24,494 
PGbDEU are. - alain 2s. te, «5s 191,477 260,348 292,212 40,916 39,884 8,847 65,168 57,741 21,948 
Rane hMer. | fs verte, oats 209,603 324,539 164,798 42,714 40, 260 9,429 472,368 61,102 421,258 
PSDT I eee. atte halts ese 194,914 204 ,009 142,157 43,590 39,959 11,248 72,346 56,680 25,118 
eos April: Py... - ht . +! 234,548 | 217‘374 US te 214,487 Ei _ 37,607 _| 35,634 | _—_—:'10, 356 58,951 _ 48,557 20,674 
29. Supply & Der of ee & Sheet Glass (MITD 
~ Cement(In 1,000 tons) ae "Sheet Glass (In 1,000 boxes) be 
Year & Month | production Consumption Sales Inventories | production nee a oles Total Inventories 
Ak | __‘at Month-end! _ “2 |. Exports Mill Domestic | 
q959: ‘Sept. . 7°20. 1,511.8 Dal 1,539.8 312.4 ne 860.5 100.6 143.2 663.5 806.6 764.8 
Oct. 1,658.9 | 9.2 1,641.9 319.6 | 973.8 113.3 129.4 815.9 945.3 697.5 
Nov. 1,650.2 7.3 1,656.9 305.6 994.9 | 107.4 | 150.7 837.7 988.4 609.8 
Dec. 1,710.1 1.2 1,717.0 291.4 1,089.4 131.3 151.0 853.0 | 1,003.9 577.6 
1960: Jan. 1,422.7 4.1 1,381.5 328.2 1,095.1 118.7 156.7 611.2 767.9 786.8 
Feb. 1,623.9 6.1 1,629.9 315.6 1,015.2 116.3 165.7 572.1 737.8 961.1 
Mar. 1,968.2 9.6 1,965.8 309.8 1,043.0 122.3 157.5 655.3 812.8 1,075.3 
1959: Mar. . . . [200 Seul es 8 Daler UU,97O 3 les” BML al RB) = Bl NOG 9988 Ee 0 eae 
aun Sepply & Demand of Rape < Sony) Case Products (in tons) (MITT) 
~~ Rubber Goods — rey 1 pee See a “Vinyl ( Chloride Products Ls ae = 
$e cane Inventories | Delivery Inventory | | Inventories | Derivery Inventory 
pear & Month Froduction Sales at Month-end| Rates Rates Production sae | Rates Rates Rates 
sad Sa a tC): (B/A)__| (C/A) _t ees (C)__ (B/A) (C/A) 
Boog) Sept. . .-« 15,788 5,811 6,340 100 | 40 12,978 12,907 7,089 99 55 
Oct. 16,479 16,288 6,511 | 99 | 40 13,640 13,515 7,160 99 52 
Nov. 15,963 16,018 6,429 | 100 | 40 13,556 13,749 | 6,892 101 51 
Dec. 17,003 17,640 5,913 104 35 14,891 | 14,865 | 6,956 100 47 
1960: Jan. 15,501 15,261 6,163 99 40 13,762 | 13,516 6,847 98 50 
Feb: « . 17,213 16,548 6,940 96 40 15,190 14,961 | 7,109 99 47 
IMIESG eo 18,470 17,911 7,589 97 41 16,131 15,698 | 7,530 ie 47 
1959: Mar. 12,983 13,259 5,794 | 100 | 88 11,208 BUGS A nea 086 | ee 208 oe 
31 ees Stare Sales (In million yen) (MIT) 
eae aap oe | on | House: Te tied ie — A eee | “Kire® | ome | Gt. 
c lothi Sundr ol rovisions [Restaurant] Services ore ers erti 
By Month Storcar | Oe Cle in| Effects 5 * | utensils ce, ee eee Pe alleseates 
| 
213 32,579 16,532 2,508 3,146 4,333 4,520 | 990 | 272 | 17 | 44) 282 
i Nov. 219 33,786 | 17,990 2,359 3,060 | 4,280 4,345 1,039 | 269 | 22 | a 
ec. 222 76,816 38,001 | 4,987 6,965 8,328 16,093 1,285 326 | 33 797 2,063 
1960: Jan. 223 26,152 12,153). 1,838 3,287 2,956 | 4,375 1,003 212 | 15 312 281 
Feb 223 26,005 12,057 | 1,746 3,363 Bello 4,173 937 PAN || 17 323 | 329 
Mar 224 35,566 17,061 2,857 4,391 4,263 5,046 1,226 275. | 16 | 433 538 
Apr 293 34,713 15,674 2,904 | 4,545 4,691 4,997 1,217 | 279 | 23 | 384 388 
ee; Ape 209 28,357 12,730 2,330 ‘ag 3,743 | _ 3,791 | ___4,165 Bee osse i 2a" 10 08 82s 
Notes: « Revised at source. f pies 1 bee 250 ke. f 
Rates of conversion: 1,0001b.=0.45359 tons for yarns; 1,000sq. yds,=0.83613 sq. m. for textiles ; 11b.=0.45 g. for papers. 
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. i ini Finance) 
32. Letters of Credit Opened and Received an $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
Exports ; er! Imports 
Pe Pounds Open Total 
if Open rs unt 
Year & Month Dollars co resin Total Dollars Sterling Accoun 
99,593 4,221 220, 069 
106,133 5,017 266, 121 116, 254 , 1'209 190,424 
JOROr a Gaaly Ve oh Gesghca see eta ns! “= eae 105,928 11,826 260. 242 97,778 Paget 2'245 192'567 
AUICUStN: fier. Gaon ie A ore 109’ 045 87589 268,910 100,814 59.67 ee 222° 500 
September ...------ Ae 100° 458 4452 263,530 116,312 198:388 gee 398° 382 
OGtGberas nen Oe ee eo) 1a 706 103'997 4,569 256,293 117,574 ee 97456 : 
November. os ess = 177. 043 108'600 8,611 294,255 159,748 of’ 613 7625 913,315 
December......-.s+.- sey ebe 97° 423 6.473 254.702 110,077 eo i 935 830 
1960!" January! os) spt a) =) sh cys 112’ 841 4.398 259, 483 133,633 cee 14’559 263,989 
Ko eee eS 186,944 | 136,418 7,60: 330, 965 135,957 "98 482 10,934 220,254 
iit OD So ca en aaa 142,371 102,406 7,534 252/312 113,837 a 482 o, | 558684 
Aprile Ct as eels ’ 119898 7.069 985,598 118, "779 10: | f bo 
IMIERY. 95 Buk etee ae tance ee 158,630 | , | , | 1 216.098 
NOSOMEMAWE cs PSic h aae 68 144,834 93,623 11,456 249,914 108,562 101,634 : ‘ 
33. Exports and Imports by Value (Ministry of Finance) 
lue (In million yen) 
Value (In $1,000) Va aie 
Year & Month Exports Imports Balance Exports Imports | a 
5,825 
3 101,758 107,584 bale) 
1959: poche Ae oe eos ee Oca i‘ 17868 Waa ee 17-339 
CLODECT INS ssi -a tal ist, =) [erdel) te oe ’ , 105, x" 
November ia arena nr 292,475 ee a1 449 141,939 134,217 07603 
Wecember es. wasn. = 394,276 330° 768 © 1137037 78.383 119,076 cS) ee 
Iga? EWEN 5 SUG ares om Oo 217,731 Sone AB 808 114/508 131,004 — 16,4! 
Bebrularyaic! cack: cereus 318,072 435° 194 ©) 85288 125.966 156,700 © 30,704 
Manche ake ot ne eee oe 4355, 006 2 44,259 4111,871 127,802 “Tea 
eee hat tea, Re 311,353 384,506 % 73,153 112,087 138, 422 3 
- ,960 115,947 © 15,987 
ITE: INE Nin a den) 6) Spee ata 277, 666 322,074 44,407 99,9 
34. Value of Export and Import by Economic Classification (In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
3 Sey er rud Fabricated aa: oS 
Total Foodstuffs Ponce BacieuNiatarial 7 Finished : cn ers E 
Value % | Value % | Value | % | Value % | Value % alue 6 
ae 70 5.4 878 0.2 
vf Cet pero nal ee ee | ito | e035 | 3 | eto | ck | doczer | tas | taza) fa | “606 0:3 
Es ee ae ae ; 4 : é 56,729 | 17.8 | 232-525| 73.1 1,188 ; 
x February. ...... 318,072 | 100.0 | 19,325 6.1 8,305 2.6 , 3 933°704 | 66.8 1°691 0.5 
a yee war ay 349,906 | 100.0 | 19,391 5.5 | 10,378 3.0 | 84)742 | 24. é ; K d 
° ASH rae, Pie 310,753 | 100.0 | 17,708 5.7 8,076 2.6 | 60,095 19.3 | 223,815 | 72.0 1,059 0.4 
glk toed: ripe. 261,054 | 100.0 | 16,832 6.4 8,692 Aes | ae 15.8 193,081 | - 74.0 1,263 0.5 
: | 3. 4 10.3 51,574 13.8 887 0.3 
1 | {90 January. 2.2.22) ago'res| 00:0 | aszave | a9 | doe’s@2 | é3:a 38 10-3 | 40,390 22 | a3 | Ot 
mm ’February....... 363,900 | 100.0 | 45,422 | 12.5 | 219,775 | 60.4 | 45, : : ¥ 510 o.1 
Dial pedal Marchi seh 62625). 435,194 | 100.0 | 63,113 | 14.5 | 255,443 | 58.7 | 48,494 | 11.1 67,481 | 15.5 ; 

Ss eae ee cee. eae 355° 008 100.0 | 42/480 | 12.0 | 2127840 | 59.9 | 48/350 13.6 50,675 | 14.3 660 0.2 
Eom 959s nAprileite wu. eum UR as 299,041 | 100.0 | 51,446 | 17.2 | 165,808 | 55.4 | 25,589 8.6 55,460 | 18.6 738 0.2 
35. Exports and Imports by Continents* 
he 000, Customs Bureau, Finance se erties Y 

aie Be ee ee ee ee 

a 2 ’ > , , 
E Ney eet t a RAR Rens ’ ae a 1 5, @ Ban 132,511 69,252 111,518 115,766 109,376 100,912 
= SBA sia’ ihe ee aan "649,520 "754,256 68,852 89,297 48,054 78,146 74,274 71,599 61,792 
P | Europe | 333,301 374,970 31,203 39,626 28/323 32/786 64623 38,232 23,587 
° | N. America 848,456 1,246,253 106,834 134,553 81,578 116,958 115,073 112,722 90,618 
tT | S. America 114/982 141,675 21,469 20,313 14,744 11/800 10,345 16,780 7,619 
t | ‘Africa 415,511 409; 891 24592 52,216 17,287 33) 262 31/387 21,042 31,406 
S| Oceania Coe se, 771 ee 117,897 10,799 14963 | 6.505 11,509 | 12,594 12,504 6,912 
Motaler =. Jee teas. 3,033,125 | 3,599,491 298, 844 297, 582 289,728 363,900 435,194 355,005 299, 041 
aoe gi a aap ae 2° 448 1,168,853 88.545 1027408 100,323 111,944 137,680 114,834 98, 285 
a ShB Se Aciadenn eee bee 427073 579, 164 47,978 50,525 48/534 61,044 64;740 61,358 46,582 
Piel mBuropets alas. te eee 268, 654 364,599 301532 97,822 27,498 36,112 41,312 39,424 29° 917 
SMV ENS America’ «fac. oe 1,356,682 1,488,878 125/821 112/204 107,203 160,126 191; 761 144568 126,968 
Aro: AMierical. sc <. saa! 80,687 108,380 12) 405 14;678 10, 360 8,537 445 10,111 8,656 
Atricaten test one eae 83,737 128'295 117122 10,916 12,487 19/370 17,825 15,704 9) 155 
Pie) Oceania. Se ee eo __ 340,266 | _ 30,410 29'541 31,838 27,798 37,159 30,355 26,032 


36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
dn Million Bt 


Current ‘Transactions ile 


Gane of Japan) 


‘ 


* include 


‘Capital Transactions.” 


~ Current Transactions 
pees = —s | = a 
Year & Month Receipts Payments Bal 7) ae Year & Month | Oy: _Receipts ay Payments 'B 1 Overall 
| “Total — | Exports |_ Total | Imports | redtebetetes |) eg ankeey Total {Exports ie Total | Imports Meese IBLE 
ie [" \ 
1959: Total 3,913 3,280 3,561 3,007 | 352 461 || 1959: Sept. 350 295 302 | 252 48 28 
Oct 361 307 292 250 69 41 
1959: "Janene ieee: |< 264 217 246 207 18 Tail Nov. 343 | 289 309 362 36 41 
Feb. 283 241 252 212 31 70 || Dec. 385 320 379 309 6 30 
Mar. 325 274 285 243 40 36 | 
Apr 280 | 235 280 246 0 30) || 1960: Jan...) 310 261 339 293 © 29 6 
May 302 | 253 313 265 & 11 64 || Feb... 2 ae 329 280 350 294 ~ 21 o 7 
June 349 286 314 261 30. | | Mar. 394 335 390 337 4 31 
July 338 284 302 256 36 | 97 | | Apr. 330 278 338 288 oO 9 22 
Aug 333 279 289 244 44.) 4 20 | 
| 
Note: The Maca ¥s Tabutaeeen was eee in Apel 4 1960. 
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A 
. 
37. Exports and Imports by Country 
a (In 1,000 dollars) (Ministry of Finance) 
= 4 
* 
x Exports Imports 
“pent Countries 7a 
_ Area C. Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
x: 1959 1960 1960 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1960 1960 
"4 
- Total Exports or Imports . . 394,276 217,731 318,072 349,906 310,753 372,826 330,768 363,900 435,194 355,005 
os 
“AY Korea... 2+. 200 -s 5,245 3, 266 6,775 11,004 5,408 1,009 518 400 438 845 
£o Cia ery Gods Go a ene 417 191 384 352 204 1,936 2,032 1,836 2,449 2,219 
8s Rukyu Islands. ...... 8,479 4,802 5,794 6,189 6, 464 1,531 1,674 2,230 3,476 2,445 
€£ ong Kong 2 <iens i. +s 16,370 8,796 12,952 14,168 13,601 2,240 2,776 2,099 3,152 1,704 
» 0 FOrmosa wou f - ene es 8,794 6,630 6,807 8,117 10,004 6,372 5,610 5,692 7,521 6,161 
$ South Viet Nam...... 5,224 3,293 3,089 4,800 2,977 315 580 444 384 346 
£a Thailand 9... - a =+- 12,251 6,386 9,383. 10,442 8,707 5,914 6,255 6,582 6,580 6,156 
o£ Malaya Union....... 2,935 1,653 2,489 2,253 1,979 16,948 14,159 15,943 15,237 15,383 
\£ SWIPANOLE... ces oie = ss 10,066 5,707 7,261 5, 866 6,509 692 508 602 1,110 1,109 
Se Phslippings: 20. «len ts, 11,085 6,039 7,574 9,696 8,447 13,670 11,528 14,589 15,916 15,639 
& British Borneo. ...... 183 101 124 152 232 7,085 8,750 4,914 6,851 5,168 
£o Indonesia ......-.-.- 6,887 6,436 16,802 5,971 7,024 6,551 6,903 5,930 6,403 5,104 
_&£ Burma .....-..-4-- 6,611 2,250 4,271 3,879 4,184 628 631 651 1,139 3,817 
£ Pain OS Lysis... ieyls oe ae 7,060 4,048 4,934 7,802 8,077 8,501 8,227 8,769 9,667 7,675 
& Pakistan ........-. 5,495 1,635 5,950 6,057 5,760 1,898 3,323 3,278 2,866 2,336 
#3 Ceylon . 2... 22+ 2s 3,926 1,610 2,308 2,076 2,510 811 878 1,283 1,414 1,534 
$ CATES ce caee gon! o. sie Sean's 4,323 2,411 1,884 2,456 3,771 2,550 1,553 1,294 3,726 1,806 
£ radar Stare: snes 2 58's 820 128 900 1,093 1,783 5,655 6,408 4,647 9,157 5,537 
$ Saudi Arabia ....... 1,646 611 1,421 1,355 1,923 9,492 11,354 7,268 10,401 8,412 
0 Mewatiteintietins es) .c- (styehh in, sine 1,915 613 1,645 1,801 1,511 14,895 13,158 17,001 20,471 13,888 
£o Sweden Wetehs. «ia) cher! <s 2,929 1,163 1,765 3,144 2,052 755 497 768 1,051 1,017 
Menmathete: cc stele eons 1,337 4,103 748 686 625 332 514 658 779 647 
£ United Kingdom ..... 10,692 5,701 7,377 19,025 6,535 9,319 7,310 8,307 8,430 6,535 
£a Netherlands ........ 4,320 1,660 1,898 5,716 2,896 2,280 2,577 2,880 3,687 3,008 
$ BpIgiimMimeae ts <. Thats Tes 2,260 843 1,540 3,946 2,073 1,691 1,142 1,319 1,370 857 
£o Rrance ten.§.  ocel kk 6 2,345 997 1,163 1,444 1,492 2,752 2,459 2,419 3,767 1,992 
£4 West Germany ...... 5,677 2,976 3,888 8,008 4,379 10,136 8,883 9,634 11,027 12,412 
Switzerland ........- 2,751 1,516 2,026 2,711 2,872 3,019 2,516 2,630 2,593 2,280 
£o Italy -. eee eee ees 1,900 674 1,755 2,911 1,944 790 547 660 1,247 1,097 
U.S.S.R. (in Asia zone) . . 5,888 475 1,558 3,892 1,601 3,778 2,618 4,107 5,591 6,364 
$ Catiadaseran +. -< <lees oye « 10,651 7,417 9,473 10,208 11,574 18,808 15,912 18,222 22,320 12,726 
$ SrA. sate to +o hsuie) « \e 's 116,154 70, 166 91,858 98 , 252 93,451 111,941 107,952 132,489 155,685 120,327 
$ IMEEXICD, Seierony shy bess 1,521 796 1,030 1,304 1,519 15,946 9,046 7,725 6,675 4,348 
eirines (aye beh Aa Ia 1,205 612 9,556 947 791 919 18 1,012 314 195 
$ Cubase wartiie <isi-- 1,094 239 407 207 170 5,124 1,375 5 2,950 1,492 
Venezmeta “ss sis us o's ee 3,289 1,586 3,286 3,285 9,356 479 259 317 108 121 
$ Perites a es eee ss 897 237 1,141 857 729 2,852 3,055 2,397 3,529 3,397 
$ ACOH UL@sre tee tiie iso wets, sae 6! as 1,050 316 866 1,030 1,149 594 611 232 1,945 1,167 
0 Branly on. eisis Sets 10,785 9,904 1,298 1,336 1,334 5,805 1,301 1,720 1,218 2,056 
$a Arpentinaen atts 2 - (2° 1,891 1,419 2,569 1,769 2,207 3,218 1,851 3,093 2,252 3,092 
0 Bev Dt tht ote 1,866 937 756 903 2,196 1,838 1,304 1,963 2,643 2,547 
£ British West Africa .... 6,526 3,202 4,489 5,528 5,273 746 623 445 318 656 
teria WUT. 6 oA ne 27,362 6,762 15,510 10,483 159 261 28 580 17 2 
GRanal anc toaete ere cedar ent 2,011 1,173 1,969 1,853 2,014 235 244 454 532 221 
British South Africa... . 5,430 1,543 3,889 3,950 3,490 1,468 1,626 3,166 2,178 2,097 
£ Union of South Africa... 5,414 2,378 4,263 4,730 4,809 3,243 3,732 5,655 5,993 5,996 
£ LCCC N Aeteee uGaceGec 10,586 3,688 7,243 7,987 8,924 32,312 29,670 22,603 31,911 25,468 
£ New Zealand... ..... 1,415 813 711 1,762 1,102 1,936 2,950 2,392 2,771 3,017 


Note: 0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area. £4 stands for Specified Area A and B. Thee | 
*Southeast Asia Total includes Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. « Revised at source. 
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Fish & Shellfish. ......----+-| mt 
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Fruit & Vegetabies..... quowyo a if 
Canned, Bottled Fruits ......- AA 
Wea Ware Net geese hs lovee a tes - 
Beverage & Tobacco ...... ohn’ — 


Raw Materials, except Fuels...... — 
Lumber : 
Textile Fibre & Waste ........ 

lees SWS 4g 6 ona Go oS cuceD eee v 


Mineraluhuelsis = «2 l  «-teumusuele = 


Animal & Vegetable Oils. ....... = 
Animal Oil 
WhalevOilin corctc; us seen, 
Vegetable Oil 


Poe) ee Guin ete ch OMoD 


icf (edicuuei els" 0] = Meilenisaie ic 


Chemicals, Drugsy embers. tegen te a5 
Pharmaceuticalsi.p.u. =~. slsmsehe = 
Chemical Fertilizers). =. 2-0. 9 = 


Manufactured Products by Materials. . _ 
Rubber ‘Goodsi=t =. os «sas eee = 
Wood & Cork Products........ — 

Ply:woodisic «fierce eee fone as) soles 1,00) s.m. 


_ Textile Yarns & Fabrics ....... — 
WoollentYarn?. ei. 02 is eo 8 2s 
Cotton Yarns: SR 2 ose COG - = 
Rayongyvarne. «face = =. <:eiebeme 6 
Spunvkayon Yarns ©... eee ies = A 
CottonyHabricsre pecs. sariensis sas 1,000 s.m. 
Silke Rabrics: =. (Sstaes(.. 3 rem c a 

Rayonphabrics:. aq «= «cele + 

Spun Rayon Fabrics 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products... . _ 
Cement m.t. 
Glass & Glass Products. ...... _ 


Oe) e) seis sis) ee Jee OL igi 


ee ae Ree sc se ts Mel cee kg. 


Steel Plates (ungalvanized).... 
Galvanized Steel Plates...... 
Non-ferrous Metals 
Metal Products . . 


ol (a) x6, ce eh fem ie: och © 


Machinery & Transportation Equipment 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . 
Textile Machines & Parts 
Sewing Machines 
BlectricyMachine See... 2a ees. 6 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators . - 
Electrilc Bulbs 


Cot eC yet) ue 1G) 


Transportation Equipment ......, 
Railway Rolling Stock & Parts... — 
Buses, Trucks 
Ships 


Cer Oe cots Ooh OO sed oO oO 


Miscellaneous 
Clothing 
Camera 
Toys 


Live Animals not for Food 
Re-export Goods 


8,175 
13,272 


— 


251 
3,372 
1,559 

850 

104,514 
9,217 
4,391 

28, 683: 
46,131 


118,511 


4,349 


— 


138,301 
31,972 
26,261 

1,786 


172,686 


30,913 


' 13,527 
1,219 
5,059 


147,982 
2,710 


6,543 
10,146 


10,911 
1,854 
1,799 
5,122 
2,723 


25,300 
24,086 
5,192 
5,358) 
1,214 
12,011 


75,184 
19,042 
4,809 
4,558) 
17,572 
1,753 
861 


38,570 
336 
2,564 
31,319 


48, 964 
16,299 
1,616 
6,300 


70 
1,062 


16,937 
39,397 


128, 433 


— 


5,115 


170,882 
42,228 
26,627 

3,121 


166,322 


34,648 


1,267 
101,466 


92,570 


—| 


145,920 
2,837 
8,442 
6,686 
3,750 


70,186 
1,341 
4,242 
1,616 

677 

26,072 
5,026 
3,677 
4,061 
8,526 


11,308 
1,905 
1,983 
5,383 
3,307) 


31,215 
29,090 
6,741 
5,432 
2,125 
12,945 


79,790 
19,848 
4,585 
4,280 
20,734 
2,449 
970 


39,208 
725 
2,760 
31,568 


55, 222 
18, 689 
2,206 
7,583 


79 
1,313 


15,840} 
11,177| 
995 


133,823 


— 


4,278 


150,457 
37,199 
25, 294 

2,778 


— 


174,994 


35,916 


1,384 
7,003 


135,218 
2,912 
7,981 


6,242) 


4,284 


64,150 


1,179 
3,071 
1,229 
530 
23,216 
4,776 
2,996 
4,681 
8,206 


11,681 
2,019 
1,989 
5,677 
3,016 


27,835 
25,841 
6,099 
5,260 


1,994 
11,905 


72,243 
22,456 
5,269 
4,507 
23,024 
2,346 
1,044) 


26,763 
1,241 
3,408) 

16,953 


55,741 
18,441 
1,919 
8,209 


85 
852 


118,353 
18,466 


471, 281 


_ 


17,161 


571,842 
147,869 
96,572 
9,200 


629,514 


_ 


119,936 


— 


_ 


4,754 
337, 255 


— 


303,710 


I 


1,333 


259,770) 
4,154 
12,164 
5,538 
2,876) 
95,013 


17,971) 


18, 456 
18,911 
32,380 


41,665) 
ly 
7,038 

19,806 

10,865 


104,647, 
97,931 
23,599) 
19,641 

6,716 
44,773 


280,561 
71,566 
17,034 
16,266 
73,127, 

7,698 
3,415 


135, 868 
2,891 


10,726 
106,305 


193,943 
65,694 
6,948 
26,215 


285 


3,736 


183,088 


373,782 


— 


14,754 


511,708 
132,605 
80,098 
11,965] 


— 


615,742 


108,724 


2,213 
423,875 


196 ,002 


_— 


3 $8 


wodSSa 


145,288 
4,293 
5,146 

127,067 


140,083, 
51,141 
4,581 
19,608 


318 
3,270 


Note: Figures of group total include others than represented, 
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39. Imports by Major Articles 
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($ 1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
1960 1959 
Articles Units February March April Jan.—Apr. Jan.—Apr. 
Volume Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value Volume | Value 
Total Imports. ............ = —| 363,900 —| 435,194) —| 355,005 —| 1,484,867 | —| 1,089,256 
rods ee. ee 8 ee — —| 31,796 —| 51,540 —| 39,530 —| 155,424 —| 167,149 
Cereals & Cereal Preparations . . . m.t 249 ,098 16,075 405,473 27,161 322,289 24,175} 1,248,075 85,203)! 1,390,290 97,076 
Wiheat: 250 2. Pat Pe a 133,784| 9,046]  293,687/ 19,859]  163,743/  10,897/ 167,900 51,630 72,553) 45.287 
Rice os Ae : * 10 1 2,371 349} 41,986] 5,304  46,847| «6,117 102 188 M, a 
ale ven eee Be = — — — = = = = ‘ t 
Maize (Corn) +h 108,799 6,391 99,788 5,968) 103,022 6,171) 397,696] 23,549 330,693] 19,201 
Fruit & Vegetables ......... ae 13,624) 1,934} 14,379) + «2,161 16,583 2,525) 55,748) 8,495 46,872| 8,456 
Sugar & Sugar Preparations . - 111;404| 8,531] 202,650] + «16,728) + 99,001) ~~ 7,628/ + 526,948/ 41,231) 539,990] 45,262 
offcer ... eatin eee eS 9 818 692 657 568 509 3077, «2,775 ; 2,909 
Beverage & Tobacco ......... — — 5,056) oa Te — 269 = 8,607 —_— 9,926 
pecs ae ee = =| £908 ae 2 a 74 =| 85080 —| 93503 
-R terials, t Fuels... .. = —| 192,433 —| 213,584 —| 179,071 —| 761,575 —| 475,252 
fase ae ae Ge m.t —| 2,409 —| 3,660 —| —-3;161 =) en —| 107417 
@ilsSeeds@t es. © et bos a io 170,709) 195533} 217,667; 24,336 112,623) 14,028) 676,247| 77,126|| + 510,670| 53,948 
Sovbeansas Seca). tame. a 116,936] 11,292] 147,391] 147263) + ~—«60,814] -6,038| 449,073]  43,066|| 346,226) 32,482 
PIE PM: 235 18,2 26,160} 19,880 21,678] 16,263 92,766} 70,992 63,253) 37,180 
pe trade’ Rubber Se EE i e167 13.082 17,195 14,451] 13,543] 11,370 -«460,186/ 51,178 44°475| 26,871 
frumberié:-Cork - 25... ek — — 14,092 = 15,612 = 15,775 = 56,021 _— 31,084 
feumbenee anos <6 esa c.m. 479,951| 13.943 536,298) 15,387|  543,337/ 15,600 1,937,252|  55,283]| 1,359,660| 30,290 
Pulp & Waste Papers ....... — _ 3,416 — 2,050 aS 2,931 = 10,113 — 5,592 
ile Fi 1 123,649|  81,789| 104,285] 67,963)  434,576| 286,860]  304,613| 193,636 
2 Sool ies a oe. Lee es Wer 31958 16,273,  24,060| 15,324] 29°107| «64, 491/93, 917 56,790| 65,114 
(Shai ee a 77,972]  41'950/ 92,933] 50,969] 73,773) 40,012; + 308,389} + 166,513]/ 201,897] 107,367 
Cotton, Ginned |. ....... * 72,230| 40,801 87,117| 49,843) 66,171] + 38,667| 284,102} 161,952 181, 826 102,606 
Hard & Bast Fibres... ..... = 16,076 4,388 12,635, 3,678) +~=«:13,477| 3,598) + —«-54,572| 15,127 7,178) 8,74 
ilizers 5 ic Mi = = 2 —| 8,794 —| 7,308 —| 32,903 —| 23,760 
Crate Tiienee ao :° m.t 161,153 Per 167,571 3°105] 126,418, 27005, 612,157) 10,364] 577,873) 9,304 
SAID 2 0... gaP sso cae BS % 171,601 1,483} 192,168} 1,699} 205,988} 1'763| + 729,338} + «6, 299) + —587,817/ 4,808 
1,761,648} 55,411] 1,653,222 (314) 6,559,749] 209,497|| 4,196,850] 114,199 
Mee eres aaa aia ae a 1°001°807 1044 17307 660 17,779| 1,162,760 * a8 4,291,969  62,295|) 2,654,208) 36,753 
Wei a, hae 5 Se eae t "435'131| 247383) 360,285| 20,268) 284,826 15,790 1,446,545] 80,996), 918,441) 43,255 
ee adi Ores 1 4 71.625  10°620| 192654! 10°688| 777,256, + 42°898|| 603,453] 24.408 
re zp ae a MPs "5978 6,111 39,014,  67195| 149.562) 24141 85,645, 10,881 
SS ee eee ne 57,231 1,148 35,149 "737 38,279 795; 178,177| 3,466) «(116,421 2236 
Ee nie Ore a. poe 60,732 "895, 44,297 455| 64,798 709 232,118)  -2712|| 207.5641 2,051 
Manganese Ore......... ue 20,624 694) 24523 826, 10,749 356, -71,805| 2,294 88,563} 2,929 
ea erroUS Metal Scrap .... . rs oat 2993 at Oak ee Jey vee oe moe pte 
os Se ee eee 6,683] 3,562, «9,377 «5,052 «9465/5, 107| «313204, «16, 712|| «16,979, «8, 373 
i is = —| 72,815 |) 1555481 —| 232,559 —| 169,191 
co <2... t 506,798 Pot 579,128)  10,241| 690,922) 12°15] 2,283,149) 40,268} 1,335,830/ 25,085 
ee OO See ae on 68°518| 17232| 66,814, + ~—«1,188) 38,323 612, 253,692, 4,419] 174,927] 2,937 
Ba aieone tier cok jingu... 2 38,753 "559 86,440, 1,494) — 149,480| 2,686) 301,776, 5, 181]} _ 199,991; 3,659 
Po a ee ees |: Z 2,450°102) 40,248) 3,7377655| 61,122) 2,520,192] 417783) 11,313,996] 187,443|| 7,499,995] 141,400 
Pestle & Oarctined es Kl} 3°196°400| 34°533| 371867127} 49°670| 2,036,430] 317564] 9,740,904) 153,364|) 6,410,739] 118,796 
EC Oe ee: ees Br 998°313; 4,053) 531,034| 9,635] 452,814} 8265] 1,460,288] 26,293) 1,025,165, 18,808 
: ; wl a = —| 11,603 —| 11,626 
Animal & Vegetable Oils. ...... — 2,822 i fy 12,829 Dea 52,908 8°705 45,547 9” 588 
12,458) 2,061 16,58 
Animal Fats & Oils. ........ m.t. i 5 > , 12'319 , 52’ 049 8437 13° 629 97056 
Bectslallaw a.) fon bc eke ee wc & 12,408 2,005 16,309 2,629 ven 1,960 Pan Blais ott i 7e 
Weretable Oils jc s..0s 2 ow te os ae 2,021 668 1,541 486 , 582 , , , ’ 
: 5 = - = 89,781 = 67,925 
Shemicdis, Driggs . .§.... 5. — a a s geet Bi rey = 5803 ia 1.987 
Inorganic Chemicals ........ _ = 5 els a “O11 = 3°818 ez 15°790 =a 12°757 
Potassic Fertiizers, 21) 201% me ae el at al ER ge) EE sco es 
otassic rertilizerS ....24-. «© we «© . ’ : ‘ 
Synthetic Plastic Materials. .... i 3,563 3,019 3,485 3,290 3,224 2,848 ’ , 
F 5 s = —) 84,541 —| 35,216 
Manufactured Products by Materials . _ % aL ea as ete Pal aie a 6”060 jz 4°750 
era ee: a 112,869| 167431 91,307) 18,525) 160,735] 17/674) «439,335, «63,024|| 76,422] 19,524 
Base Metals*s st 3 es m.t. Ae ok @Ggs 75 DAN 6.314 147'230 9°957 390,512 27°551 64.913 7062 
poe Mae: " 3°678| 9,436, 16,067, 12,311) 13,505] = 8,417| 48,796 35,513|/ 11,509] 12,462 
Non-ferrous Metals .......-.- » seh Cis 9°798 7°392 5 B41 4°470 24'473| 187348 3° 997 2° 751 
cog ee ae a "969| 2,107 1,011) 2,201 578] 1,268 3,348] 7,323 3,346 7,240 
TeV ou ay Toteah [G.ageOmche | th hae CEG a , > 
; : aa = n —| 27,489 —| 121,614 —) 136,032 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment — a Hen = a =| 51'949 —| “92’554 Sl 105.145 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . a = 2’ 616 a 9’ 655 iz 2’ 160 al 11.457 = 13,406 
Electric Machines ....-..-+--- = ia 5504 pe 4546 7 3°380 z 17,603 a 17,481 
Be egortatly Equipe: lege: =. 527| 1,038 238 709 246 720| 1,452) 47120 2,967, 4,162 
Passenger Cars, complete ..... unit ral 1900 oe 1.587 my 1,060 oe 4770 mal 2.551 
(AireratteecerartS je. -ee sles « = ; , 
= —| 4,838 —| 17,138 —| 14,879 
Miscellaneous .. .. 2 2 ea:5 2s = = 1, yy ae 4, oe = 114 — 341 — 148 
Live Animals not for Food... Z = = 486 543 ve 437 aa 1,684 23 1,912 
Re-import Goods. ........... = 


= 


= 


Note: Figures of group total include other items not represented above. 
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40. Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange 


JULY, 1960 


ite Au- 1960 
thorized 1960 ad cet on 
Paid-u Divi- aid-up. Bee 
Names of Shares aay dends May June Names of Shares Capital | dends May 
In mil- . 15 In mil- . 
lion yen High pia lion yen HED lew, 
- 
2 
Mining o Coal & Petroleum % ¢ 
9 (J = 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining 4,095 12 111 98 74|| Nippon Oil .....-+-+-++. 10,000 15) 219 121 159 
Nihon Mining .......-:. 5,670 12 144 122 o7i| Showal Oil ts. © is « ecu = ene ,000 12 140 125 138 
Sumitomo Metal Mining... . 3,218 12 113 100 80)| Maruzen Oil... . see ees 11,025 15 136 120 130° 
Mitsui Metal Mining: ..... 4,800 15 107 98 g0|| Mitsubishi Oil .......-.-. 2,807 10 220) 190 oan 
Mitsui Mining ........-.- 3,000 = 5] 47 40|| Toa Nenryo Kogyo ...... 5,990 20 335 273 367 
Mitsubishi Mining ....... 5,400 = 47 42 40|| Mitsubishi Chemical Ind. 5,950 12) ~ 184 144 201 
Sumitomo Coal Mining 2,460 5 51 49 50 i , 
Purina Mining Pie Mops, 2 Wee apie: fi a a ay Rubber, Glass & Ceramics « 
e Industries .........- 5 8 7 
Meikokw7@ily . ss ne 4,000 12 162 101 109|| Yokohama Rubber ....... 2,000 10 143 118 142 ' 
Dowa Mining.........-. 3,197, 10 168 135 111) Asahi Glass......-..+-- 8,000 18 359 306] 234 
Nippon Sheet Glass. 4 4 ae. os 2,500 20 284 253 300 
Nihon pe See .,.0 ‘Guia 5,000 15 i ar ea 
waki Cement ......-.-. 1,500 36 [D 
Onoda ‘Cement... 2.5 2 3% « 12,000 13 108 96 105 
Foodstufts Nippon Toki... a.) aiden 800 23, 400, 326 «553 
Nippon Suisan, ont ae 3,500 f 8 a 17 Nippon Gaishi ........-. 1,000 20 358 280 465_— 
n Flour Mills ...... 3 ‘ a | 
Nisshin Flour Milling || |: - 1/500 is} 1s} —T7|_d3e Metabdimaustrics : 
Pasubpon Sugar MIG. ae *is+ a a S| 355, Ae! Yawatagron & Steel 38,000 12} 125) a} 
ITO" Nestor, a Ecce ett. Ol Canes Mme eg Biheterg © pie cher arias ie oe 5 : 
fee Ora oe 1,350 of deol_~—s gol eel Fuui Iron Steel... ..... 33 ,000 12) 106 92 1 
Morinaga Confectionery |... | 1,200 {alel!, igclien e175) Wieaes| “Naweaeae! See rte 17,500 me bie | 
Meiji Confectionery .. 1... 1,260 18,63 19shie,ei7al memaga) Nise Kokaiegees fat ae 23,175 Gt” Ohencgeel one 
Nippon Breweries...) 1: 2800 1208) 245) gag) “tole TEs ind oe 17,812 GB | 
Asahi Breweries . 111.12: 2,800 18) je 30M p 255) Wupagdl| eee ae Caaras otc ee 12,000 2 108 Sa 
Kirin Breweries 1101.1 4151 20}; 32gh. "| 284l (Ba re Pea ietal | ok ok Ay oes 15) ee eae ee 
AGATA ONMZO; . See ee «lai. 5,890 15 132 11 : er eee ’ 1 
Rescuing? ieee ee 185 HS Dicer (ees cate. a, Me (A) 15600 15 1,330) 1,250} = — 
Honeén) Oi) Mills 7 ere G! > --n- 1,500 17 185 168 914 Machi 
NissinuOi Mills... ss. 1,000 17) 7a asa | ae a aah 
Noda Soy, ‘Sauce’ 3) 4... sinks 1,200 21 31C 298 310|| 
AjIMOMOLON Sok. gs beret - eae 2,296 35 420 361 625 bara Mfg.......---+-- 1,200 20 300 273 516 
Nippon Cold Storage ..... 3,000 14 118 105 115| Nippon Seiko. ........-- 1,600 15 190 158 294- 
Toyo Bearings «.. % eo. «3 228 195 341 
Z 1,300 20 
Koyo 'Seikovseae .e is 14,000 15 189 145 334 
p Electric Machinery 
Textiles 
wey Hitachi Ttd@areaces oi fe coe 196 2 
Toyo Spinning ....2...:: 8,062 2 : : 30,000 15 217 75 
He ee ST a Eve ie pee 4,005 2 fe 10a ae el eee ES é oa 2 om ist aa 
ai Nippon Spinning. ..... ji j  ahtes : ‘ | 
HisSOMEINOML CM Ge ie $7 e00 ee TS aoa Laie ee 5.300 15) 285) 9221) eas 
puesbip Cotton Spinning... . 2,028 26 200 188 oe Nusuee Picci: fe tee HE 361 259 ait : 
urashiki Spinning ...... 3,200 16 108 101 Seal Raga. A tas Pe 4 § 
Nitto, Spinning’ 2/0, i. + ere 1,700 12 83 75 a i i 
mi HenabiSoisning: °°] 30M) cecuniem euipbuilding & 
ee “Wecliog eS emike eth: eae a 125 121 105|| Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & 
1 i wats 5 5 80 76 68) Engineering 9... uw «7s: & 
Teikoku Textile ........ 1,220 8 53 AT Mitsubishi Ni H 11,200 18 116 95 109 
MeikokusRayoniae. = so 4% 5,557 12 134 123 as Vee Shi bedtdin eavy Ind. 9,000 12 152 109 96 
Toyo Rayonga)s douse. ake 12000 te gee age tee ea) Ma St eee 
done Ragusa Ae. ee. 1,545 Gobet SeelC ge] NBC Veni, eee? toateeee © 4,500 15] 110,98} 82 
Mitsubishi Rayon 2°48) 2 83|| Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. Reorg. . 12,348 12 242 205 218 
K ae yon ....... , 12 125 107 118|| Ishikawajima Heavy Ind. . 4 
urashiki Rayon 3000 ; 5,200 12 126 99 120 
Asahi Chemical ||. | | |. : |(B) 81000 i] dol -aagel bee ae eae ee 6,930 15] 278} 227) 339. 
270||) Isuzu Motor ie. meme <1. 7,500 16 209 165 160 
Toyota Motor «£2 <5» } ses « 10,500 20 349 311 418 
Precision Machinery 
Paper & Pulp 4 
Nippon Kogaku .. . 582 150 117 1 
~~ eek 5 afi 69 
Kokoku, Pulp ie ty tee 3,120 eh A ee a CanoniGamera) S7t.8. 6 aes... 6 1,600 10 245 194 187 
Dole el ings Apc Se P 
Nippon Pulp ae lg an os os iS u a e Other Manufacturing Industries 
Cus alu pth rs en ayee ies) = tae 2,144 5 6 ea] 
MohokwePulpyt cece ee ‘ i a 50 Toppan Printing ........ 
ii Paper Se Oh pe bigs eas Pan - ee he s Nippon Musical Instrument . . orn o in we i 
ONSHIT Paper Gru. vs hey ei 0 : 
Juijo Bae ear ey ee: 8 159 137 105 Trading Companies 
Mitsubishi Paper Milis. | | 2° 300 sol SeCUMRaNSe pala eel riers 
9 96 SERCCR CL, se ee RMON Dey 6,223 14 377 332 420 
Mitsukoshi Wes ee ee ee 10,000 14 301 264 194 
Dee Meccan te Pos oe 3,645 20 341 265 255 
Chemical Indusries Real Estate 
Toyo Koatsu Ind. . . Mitsui Real Estate ....... 
Nitto Chem ulnd: Pi RE a fee 4 117 98 108|| Mitsubishi Estate. ....... 5160 ie at oa aaa 
Showa Denon) Cees. Cann 9000 i 118 106 139|| Heiwa Real Estate....... 1,323 iL 21 eb Ei 
Sumitomo Chemical ih i. 8,000 athe eet 169 ; “a or é ae 
Shin Ni ) sae is. ne! Cot ) 12 248 215 263 Transportati ippi 
Rh Thgpet Oise Hiryo 4,500 12 176 140 149 portation & Shipping 
issan emical Indie eo. Scans 2,163 =! 5 : 
Nippon Soda... Ne 114 79 78|| Tobu Railways...... 
Toyo Soda cece | LS gg edt el eee 4°00 13) tosl aa] ga 
oa Gosei Chemi : ’ ippon Express ...... ‘ 
fee Gosei Chemical, Ind 2,917 10 117 98 Hg. Nibese Yorgi ee ae (B) 21,600 12 150/142 120 
cee Chemical Ind. . | | | 27300 13 109 106 109 Nae Shosen. 2. 7°600 a ir 36 39 
ead : iets ; : : ABs? : xe 
Mitsui Ghemical tnd py NS eae | Se coy a Bg 
Dainippon Celluloid) << | | 2251 1) 13g) 11) ES Aao Ting Maiun ee: | 2 oe lee eee coho }tael ameter 
ippon Chemi iy ae ; : 2 itsubishi Shipping . |) | |! , i 
Set eaucal ing 5 PRS ote a 15 118 100 Tat subishi Shipping ...... 4,800 2 58 48 39 
Fuji PRONE Meee aes ; | 5 145 WwW h a 
Kopi Mn ints 2 Se te 
Tokyo Electric Power A) 45. =| 107 126|| Mitsubishi Warehou 
Tolon@asMomee | es (A) 45,000 10 585 566 522|| Shochiku Motion Pi Ria te ae 1,200 10 111 95 97 
ee eee 15, 606) 12} “73,60 OSS Niktcaten 4 ait es ett Beet) ae ae od 
— ——— — = =v = Le ee a en oe ae > 54 
Notes: (A) 


500 yen shares, 


(B) 100 yen shares 


Rest are all 50 yen 


shares, Oo ex-new 


Ue ee. sue se VU LE 


TRANSIT) 2.0. 1 2 AACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE. ,.8..% .-BFQREST 
BURGLARY.......... LIABILITY 


mENISSAN 
FIRE & MARINE 


<a 


PS 


© INSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, I-chome, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


a 


Streptomycin, Mycillin, Carzinophilin, 
Mitomycin C, 1I-Lysine, Fertilizers, 
Glutamic acid, Butanol, Acetone, Plas- 


ticizers, Alcohols, Distilled Spirits, etc. 


<> KYDWA HAKK 


35.9% 
more 
Revenue 


EUROPEAN EDITION 
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49% 
more 
Revenue 


PACIFIC EDITION 


Ask your Advertising Agency 


PROOF! In 1959, Newsweek International 
welcomed 183 new advertisers. That’s one of 
the reasons why our European Edition showed 
a 35.9% gain in advertising revenue and a 
25.5% rise in advertising pages over the pre- 
ceding year. In the Pacific, our Edition there 
boomed, too, with a whopping 49% revenue 
gain and a 32.7% advertising page increase. 
Tokyo, Mitsubishi Naka 14th Bldg., Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Osaka, Asahi Bldg., Nakano- 


shima, Kita-ku, Osaka. Manila, P.O. Box 2144. 
Hongkong, C.P.O. Box 1637. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCE SINCE 1902 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS IS ALSO IN OUR LINE 


Founded in 1902 for the 
financing of Japanese in- 


CATALOGUE 
dustry in its incipient stage, x No 
MBER 


the Bank has been closely 

identified with the  sub- 

sequent development of ; 
Japanese industry. Along THE 
with its principal business 

of industrial financing in- 


cluding corporate trust 
service, the Bank furnishes 
complete service. in inter- 


national banking through a al T 
a world-wide network of (Dis J oL D. 
correspondents. 


(NIPPON KOGYO GINKO) 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 


BRANCHES: Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, and other principal cities throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


1 | Brokers, Tuucstment Cankers and 
Spousers of Investment “(rusts 


Your orders for both Japanese Securities and Japanese dollar bonds are solicited 


Free information available 


CATALOGUE 
o, , 


NUMBER 


Head Office : Kabuto-cho. Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Foreign Dept. Tel: 
New York Affiliate : 111 Broadway, New York Tel: Cortlandt 7—-5680 


Yamaichi Securities Co. of New York, Inc. 


671-3992 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 


CATALOGUE 


Head Office : 


Over 100 branch offices 


throughout Japan. Over- 21, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashi-ku, : 

seas Representative Of- Osaka, Japan 

fices: New York & London Cable Add.: DAIBANK 
Network of overseas cor- Tel: (27) 1221 

respondent banks TELEX OS 3284 


Since 1873 


@ 
a. 


E DAI-ICH! BANK, LID. 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


Oldest ca Yeare, 
Modem tu Sewéce 


Head Office: 
r, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


cATALOGUE New York Agency: 
L103 37, Wall St, New York 55 INaYe, (ISAS 


NUMBER 


%° 


Chicago Representative Office: 
38, South Dearbon St., Chicago 3, Illinois, U.S.A. 


London Representative Office: 
1, Royal Exchange Avenue, London E.C. 3, England 


IBM 2133 


¥200 


